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Subscribers to the Art-Journat will observe many improvements in that Journal during the year 1859: we hope we are free 
believe that, since the first publication of the work in 1839, each annual volume has been better than its predecessor—that such has beea 
the case year after year. Certainly this has been the aim of our labour: if, in some departments, we have not surpassed that which 
preceded, in others there has been an obvious advance; and we claim, taken altogether, to have annually improved the Publication since 
its commencement—twenty-one years ago. We shall continue to act on this principle, 80 long as we receive the large amount of public 
support that justifies the expectation of corresponding efforts. e 

The public will accept our past as a guarantee for our future in the conduct of this Journal. We shall continue to avail ourselves 
of every possible means by which to retain its place in public estimation, and, by augmenting yet more its large circulation, obtain 
that power which is ever essential to success. 

While we neglect nothing of importance to artists, we shall endeavour to make the Anr-JovnNaL a more welcome guest to the 


library and the drawing-room of the connoisseur and the amateur, by various arrangements, the nature and value of which will b 
ileveloped as we proceed. 














Subscribers are aware that « New Series was begun with the year. 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously scoorded, 
of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, four volumes are now completed: while the — 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. ither series may be obtained separately, 4 
may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not 
be procured easily, the entire twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. , 





Covers for the Volumes of the Azt-Jovrwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may‘be sent to us with the writer's name and address; but we pay ® 
attention to anonymous communications. 
eee 
The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovnwar is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communi 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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BARRY IN THE ADELPHI. 


BY G. WALTER THORNBURY, 
AvTmog OF “ART AND NATURE AT HOME AND AEROAD,” ETC. 


am bound to the Adelphi— 
to one of the range of river- 
side buildings reared by four 
Scotch brothers of the name of 
Adam, whom that stupidly dull 
royal favourite, the Earl of 
Bute, patronized. I am bound 
to the Adelphi, so called from 
the lucky Scotch Gemini, or 
rather Trimini, who built Lans- 
. downe House, in Berkeley 
Square, and furnished houses 
for Garrick and Topham Beau- 
clere to live in—and die in, too, 
which is more. It is a room of the New 
Society of Arts, where all the cogzoscenti meet, 
and where Dr. Johnson sometimes lumbers in: 
Barry, the Irish painter, the dogged, the violent, 
is there now (August, 1777)—little “Jem ”— 
upon his scaffold, working away, with heavy 
pound brushes, at Greek warrior and fiddling 
Orpheus,—working with feverish and angry 
zeal, for this man is “ever angry.” 

But, before I open the door, and go in to 
pay my respects to this fervid genius—this 
terrible Achilles at the gates of the Academy— 
let me have my chat about the Adelphi new 
buildings, and what preceded them before old 
harlequin Time struck them into new changes. 
My Seotch brothers had found the river-shore— 
once the site of Durham House, and its waving 
episcopal gardens—a corrupt mass of coal-sheds 
and lay stalls, resting on a swamp of black, 
port-wine coloured mud; where mud-larks 
waded in purgatorial sloughs for the flotsom 
and jetsom of the sewers, and where sin and 
filth erouched and herded in the darkness. 
Yet here, on the banks of this sable river—then 
untarnished silver, as if fresh from the mould— 
in the fourteenth century, a mitred bishop sat 
and read his illuminated gospel, glancing now 
and then from the bright page to observe the 
cloud-shadows passing exer Guasuiiibn or the 
fishermen below his window struggling with the 
salmon, while their nets were full of splashing 
silver, and men in hoods watched them as 
they drew them in. Here once lay Prince 
Harry of Monmouth, at this “bishop’s inn,” 
in sumptuous cloth-of-gold beds, no doubt, 
some time about the feast of Septem Fratrum, 
in the 12 Henry IV.; feasting too in the marble- 
pillared hall, ‘stately and high, about where 
now the London pariahs crouch and sleep, 
when even the straw-yard and the penny- 
lodging shut their noisesome doors upon their 
wretchedness. Then Henry VIII. had it, and 
lodged the French ambassador here in much 
splendour. And bloody Mary restored it to 
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the bishop, who had been driven into Thames 
Street. Before this, the Lady Elizabeth lived 
in it; and when the long-persecuted queen 
came to the throne, she gave it to Raleigh, who 
sported his bravery here, and poetized, and 
philosophised, and looked sour, and smoked, 
and ate potatoe-roots sliced with sugar; and 
talked of America, and perhaps (in his £60,000 
dress of jewelled satin) mounted the stairs to 
his pleasant study, in a little turret overlooking 
the crystal Thames. Then when another king 
arose, “ who knew not Joseph,” this great house 
was plucked roughly from the gold-dreamer’s 
hands,—but never given again to a bishop. 
The Lord Keeper Coventry died here, in the 
rooms so consecrated (as all old houses are) 
by memories ; and then the Earl of Pembroke, 
whom Clarendon denounces, had it, and a new 
ma never begun, was projected by a pupil of 
nigo Jones. ‘Then another Earl of Pembroke, 
more practical, built a sloping river-street row, 
among the bishop’s ruined stables, all in a 
tangle of dirt, misery, degradation, and mire. 
It remained till the Adelphi arose and arched 
over the slope, shut out the black but useful 
wharves, built a subterranean way, where coal- 
waggons still emerge from the river to the 
Strand, and built terraces and streets, which 
they called after their own names. 

Not that Barry, the son of the unsuccessful 
Cork builder probably knew or thought about 
this. He is up on his scaffold—Temper, his 
evil genius, up with him—thinking of the 
Greeks, and just beginning his six pictures of 
the History of Civilization. Ue means to be 
three years only at this noble, gratuitous work, 
but he will ould be (if we poor men could read 
the future) six years, and they will go well-nigh 
to break his heart. You hear that jingle in his 
pocket, when he plunges down at his paint-box 
for fresh burnt sienna? that is sixteen shillings— 
all the money the poor fellow has in the world. 
Dirty, patched coat, frowzy hair, buckleless 
shoes. No gold-laced hat now, as when he 
met Nollekens in Rome, or stopped to see the 
wretched monks daub over, and finally destroy, 
Leonardo’s “Last Supper.” He has, to tell 
the truth, a good deal oF the grime and cobweb 
of that miserable lodging of his in Castle 
Street about him. He never smiles, he is 
reckless, dogged, and at bay; he works with 
clenched teeth—you would think he hated the 
coloured creatures he is creating; he is dread- 
fully in earnest, and snaps and bites at every 
one ; he hates courtly Reynolds, and despises 

ortrait-painting; he snubs even Burke, his 
Lind, pat patron, because his pride is hurt by 
feeling the weight of the obligation. He came 
here at daylight from his dreary solitude of 
broken windows and ventilating roof to this 
lofty room, where there is pure light andair. He 
has been up half the night in his old carpenter’s 
shop, arranging his old sketches and dusty print- 
ing-presses, amid cobwebs thick as flannel, en- 
graving at the head of Lord Chatham, or Job, 
or King Lear, or copying the Birth of Venus, or 
some Sevier for Lord Aldborough, or one of 
the customers that Nollekens gets him. It is 
these things give him bread and cheese, and 
literally keep “the pot a-boiling.” He is the 
y sen of high Art (so called because it is 

ways hung high at the Academy); there was 
no grave-gulf so deep but this Irish Curtius 
was ready to leap into it. : 

Now, if you want to know how this Adelphi 
business began, I will tell you briefly. The 
Academy, full of Italian influence, had deter- 
mined to inaugurate their starting, and also 
show their powers, by some great national 
work, which, if it had not mind in it, should at 
least have size, which in most places does quite 
as well. The dome of St. Paul’s was to be 
decorated with twenty-feet square pictures, but 
the London bishop was stiff-necked and Pro- 

used his consent, the project 








fell to the ground. ‘The Academy volunteered, 
and was refused ; the Society of Arts, wishing 
craftily to avail itself of this now wasting 
enthusiasm for pre-historic art, offered the 
Academy its rooms in the Adelphi for adorn- 
ment; the Academy sulked, and rejected the 
offer—it had been willing, it was refused, now 
others were willing, they refused—resembling 
the old proverb of lovers— 
“* He who would not when he may, 
When he would shall have Nay.” 

Barry, our little pockmarked savage friend 
on the scaffold up there, had watched both 
these negotiations with intense eagerness. He 
had been ready to rush at St. Paul’s, and scale 
the dome. He was also ready first of the Aca- 
demicians to knock at the door in John Street. 
He at once came forward and offered to do 
what the Academy had wished to do for the 
dome, but refused to the inner chamber. He 
railed at landscape and portrait painters: both 
were without mind, and rendered English Art 
despised over the world. He would vindicate 
his country—he, James Barry, the quondam 
sailor-boy !—Irish Barry, the stubborn enthu- 
siast ! 

Money he despised ; but still he had stipu- 
lations to make. He must be left entirely and 
uncontrolled to his own judgment ; he must 
have free admission at all hours; and his 
models and colours must be duly paid for. With 
much-astonished babble the Society accepted 
vag tly his proposal; and there, as you see 

im, he is working like a dragon. 

Bad a was Barry’s demon. Poor, 
wrong-headed Barry! what frets, and galling 
vexations and angers, run riot in your brain! 
Pride and sour temper stare at your elbows, 
from whence your good genius has long since 
fled. If you go on thus, it must come some 
day to the dreadful razor-gash, that cures the 
heaviest care, or, worse still, the dark cell, 
littered with straw. Be wise. Forgive, as 
you would be forgiven. Remember, that after 
all, there are more serious things in life even 
than Art. 

Barry has a dozen different bugbears that 
haunt him in this Adelphi room ;—that mop 
and mow at him behind the canvas,—that spoil 
his brushes,—that mix his colours,—that put 
on the faces of old dilef/anti, with bent knees, 
and hands over their eyes, and try to drive 
him mad. One is the Protestant bugbear, for 
Barry is a bigoted Roman Catholic. How 
he bursts out and rails at this monster of his 
imagination. How he flings empty paint- 
bladders at it, and stabs at it with thrusts of 
his palette-knife, and blows of his maul-stick ! 
He swears out his arguments at it alone, so 
that quiet Jonas Hanway, and other mild 
visitors, coming in suddenly, ust think him 
a Stylites possessed. “Negative and self- 
satisfied religion,” he cries, “roots out ima- 
gination !—Religion which is the grave of Art, 
of genius, and sensibility, crushing all our 
finer and more spiritual part,—regulating the 
outward man by a torpid, inanimate com- 
posure, gravity, and indifference !” This lean 
imp in sordid black, with eyes turned up, and 
hands crossed where its heart ought to be, was 
Barry’s Protestant bugbear,—the one he used 
to draw his Quixotic two-handed sword and 
aim such special, dreadful blows at. 

In the next corner, behind that pile of 
sketches of naked figures, lurks his dilettante 
bugbear,—the miserable foppish creature, with 
the glass always up to its eye, or a roll of 
paper arranged like a telescope. It talks of 
“the air of Guido, the grace of the C’rachy, 
and the Correggiosity of Correggio ;” and did 
so when Sterne and Barry and Nollekens met 
in picture galleries at Rome—the Borghese, 
for instance. It cries that Reynolds cannot 
draw ; that his colouring is blue and red; that 
he steals what he has, and spoils what he 
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steals; that Gainsborough’s landscapes are 
mere nosegays ; and that West has no idea of 
either drawing or real Art. Barry curses and 
lashes out at this particular demon,—laughs 
at the sham old black pictures it buys—the 
fine invisible old pictures ;—roars at the bad 
copies of bad originals it purchases — the 
daubing copies of two-hundred-year-old third- 
rate masters—the “first thoughts,” the 
“duplicates,” the “second thoughts, with 
alterations.” 

Then there is his Royal Academy demon— 
there, perched up behind him—imitating and 
mocking him as fe paints Dr. Burney, in full- 
bottomed wig, teaching the sea-nymphs to 
swim! Sometimes this creature wears the face 
of Reynolds, sometimes of Moser, sometimes of 
Cotes, but always of an R.A. who hates high 
Greek Art. He loves to worry it by contemn- 
ing Titian; saying that Raphael has not much 
expression; that Michael Angelo was too 
ostentatiously learned ; that neither had any- 
thing in all their works so correctly beautiful 
as the Venus de Medici, so truly good as the 
bust of Alexander, so sublime as the Apollo. 
He worries this formal and conventional demon 
by declaring that at one fell swoop he should | 
erase from the roll of true fame the names of | 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Teniers. 
As for the Academic pictures of lemon-peel, 
oysters, and their mere tricks of colour, he 
would away with them all to the great yawning 
dust-hole of oblivion ! 

Sometimes, when our poor genius indeed 
thinks of his sordid lodgings, with its cobweb | 
hangings, dirt, and sordour,—its rusty grate, | 





its inch deep of dust,—he fancies all the | Grecian history are here confused together : by sketches, and his 
ainst him, and demens of Protestant- | there is Pindar leading the chorus; Hiero of him, he sits swearing at “the man in Leicester 
dilettante-ism grinning from every | Syracuse in his chariot; Pericles talks to | Fields,” looki 


world 
ism an 

nel. It was in such a mood—enr, 

eynolds and the face painters, an 
borough and the landscape painters, and every- 
thing and everybody—he resolved to paint this | 
room, as a proof and an example—he, with | 
sixteen shillings in his pocket—to the fools | 
and to the sordid! 

He had many dreams in his head,—the Pro- 
gress of Theology, to wit; the Progress of the 
Mosaic Doctrines, for instance; and the 
Coming of the Saviour, for example,—but the | 
six pictures he is now at work on illustrate | 


ed wit 


Tue Procress or Human Improvement. 


The first will be the Story of Orpheus ; the | 
second, the Feast of Ceres; the third, the | 
Olympian Games; the fourth, the Triumph of | 
the Navigators (with a side compliment to the | 


| 


Thames); the fifth (rather wandering off to | 
parochial subjects), the sublime ceremony of | 
the Distribution of Prizes by the Society of | 
Arts; and after this, straight from John Street, | 
Adelphi, up to Elysium, where the sizth pic- 
ture shows us the state of final retribution, — 
that is to say, aecording to heathen mythology, | 
from which Christianity, in several small re- | 
spects, is generally supposed to differ. 
_ Now, with all respect to high Art, and our 
irascible little Irish friend, Mr. Barry, in par- | 
ticular, I must say (I hope he will not hear | 
me) that this is rather a strange, jumbled alle- | 
gory | Human Pg aes the Society of Arts, 
the Thames, an Elysium,—what ingredients 
for an Art omelette!” Let us look closer. 
First, Orpheus, a mythical legislator, philo- 
sopher, and poet, in a wild country, improvis- 
ing his laws, by help of his lyre, to Greek 
savages armed with clubs and clad in skins. 
To show that the people are as yet strong, yet 
foolish, we have in the background a woman 
milking a goat at the door of a hut, while a 
lion prepares to leap on her children; two 
horses run down a tiger ;.and a virgin is seen 
toiling along, carrying a dead fawn, to show 
that women amon savages are mere beasts of 
burden. In the distance Ceres descends on 
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the world ; and by the side of Orpheus are an 
egg, peper, a bound lamb, and materials for 
sacrifice. Of course it would be no use to tell 
Barry that lions and tigers were never found 
in Greece; that Orpheus never existed; that 
civilization was ual, and not sudden; and 
that Orpheus, even if he did ever exist, never 
conta eggs or writing-paper. 

The second picture is to show us, that 
agriculture leads to legislature; and we have 
an awkward classical dance of youths and 
maidens round a terminal milestone, or figure 
of Pan. Here is the patriarch, with his staff 
or walking-stick, and his wife, the female 
patriarch ; there are peasants carousing amid 
rakes, and ploughs, and flowers, while Bacchus 
and Pan look on from the clouds, at two oxen 
drawing corn to the threshing-floor ; then we 
have shown us a farm-house, with its economy, 
love, and marriage, and children, and rustic 
games, and applauding old men—in fact, a 
perfect Grecian opera tableau. 

Third jumble, come the yong Games ; 
why, I know not, any more than shooting at 
the popinjay; for Greek civilization was, after 
all, but a small part of the world’s civilization ; 
and of Greek civilization, and whatever benetit 


it may have done to Europe, the Olympian 


Games were but a very small part. Here the 
Olympian judges are seated on a throne, bear- 
ing the likenesses of Solon and Lycurgus, and 
adorned with trophies of Salamis, Marathon, 


and Thermopyle; past them go the crowned | that wretched 


victors, after them, the people. Diagoras, the 
Rhodian, is borne round the stadium on the 
shoulders of his victorious sons. All ages of 


Cimon; Aristophanes laughs; and Anaxa- 


Gains- | goras and Euripides listen; heroes, poets, of his own stiff 


and sages, are as thick as blackberries. 

The fourth scene opens in the main sewer, 
called the Thames; there is here confusion of 
dress as wellas of century. There is Drake, and 
Raleigh in slashed doublet, with old Cabot 
and Captain Cook ; Mercury accompanies them 
with a tribe of nereids, carrying articles of 
manufacture, as if Jupiter were moving house ; 
while, to bring in Dr. Burney, we have him 
cheering Drake and Cabot with itinerant music. 
Genius, indeed, but where is common sense ? 

The fifth scene is a meeting of the Society 
of Arts, with male and female members—pon- 
derous Johnson and our old patron Burke, 
nereids and full-bottomed wigs. Elysium and 
the Adelphi—what an embroglio! We end 
with Elysium, in forty-two feet of canvas. 
Mental culture conducts to piety and virtue, 


and piety and virtue lead through John Street, | 


Adelphi, to Elysium. Thanks to Mr. Barry’s 


guide-book, we know something about that | 
wonderful picture which the Grecian angels | 
illuminate. There is Socrates button-holding | 


an wo Cato, the elder Brutus, and Sir 


omas More, whose head somebody has kindly 


sewn on in. There is an angel bringin 
Bramahi’s "sehen lock, Manco Thome oad 
Confucius to London; there are Plato and 
Aristotle quarrelling about the turning; there 
is an angel, Popham, lecturing on the solar 
system to Newton, Galileo, Cueunites, and 

acon; there is Thales, Descartes, Archi- 
medes, Roger Bacon, and Bishop Grouthead 
sitting in a sort of post-office committee on 
the bishop’s letter to Pope Innocent IV. 

Now, this is a great and astonishing work. 
No wonder Jonas Hanway, the hater of 
tea, will leave a guinea, instead of a shilling, 
for seeing it; that the Prince of Wales gave 
Barry sittings; that Timothy Hollis left him 
£100; that Lord Romney gave him one hun- 
dred guineas for a portrait from one of the 
six cartoons; that he got £200 by engravi 
them, and £500 clear by exhibiting them; an 


ee 


that the great Dr. Johnson, w 
than a child about Art - Nene 20 
!also half blind, spoke of then’ ou. ™™ 
| mind. No wonder a great collector salt 12 
pictures were com “upon the true pr: 
ciples of er ome paintings,” which, oad 
was no proof they were origi i 
Aldborough, ce name es since ee lal 
celebrated, he outruns everybody, and sen 
have satisfied even *s ‘ti ines 
they were, he cried, “ unequalled,” ym 
“originality, colour, energy, groupi inven. 
tion, and execution; they combined all the 
oe Pad ~— Titian, and Guido, as 
well as of all the best of the Roman 
— — 
or was Barry himself displeased with them: 
parts wanted vigour, but he ehould pa 
up; meaning, with God’s blessing, to leave 
them as perfect as he could. Eve day, as he 
pulls his bruised cocked-hat over his eyes, to 
trudge back to Castle Street, and’ those 
dreary lodgings, he thanks God that he never 
doubted “of the wisdom and eligibility of 
honestly and devoutly applying Art to social 
improvement ;” the enthusiast thinks those 
2ix paintings perpetual sermons, and believes 
(between ourselves) that hints for the ameliora- 
tion of Ireland could be got out of them, 
Indeed, this soured, injudicious man is a 
strange being, has lived a strange life, and 
will die a 7 death. fle lives alone, in 
en in Castle Street, where 
' Burke supped with him, and where Southey 
visited him; wrapped in a green baize coat, 
daubed with dirt and pia. there, surrounded 
andora ever staring at 


es 
— 








like the miser Elwes. He 
wears a ragged scarecrow wig, with a fri 
grey hair peering from 
it. His house is never cleaned; he has no 
servants, this London Timon; no sheet to 
| sleep on, no —— to his bed, but a nailed- 
up blanket. He will go on till he a morbid, 
' and dare not go out at night, for fear of some 
_ imaginary Academic murderers. He will go on 
| till he is taken ill, and lies without food, 
| groaning alone; till bis misanthropic heart 
_ softens, and he has to crawl out, ¥ in 
| a blanket, and lay himself down, with a paper 
| in his hand, asking the next passer-by to oy 
| him in a chair, and have him pee to Mr. 
| Carlisle, the doctor’s, in Soho Square. And 
after that fright he will get more rat and 
| leave off his scarecrow wig, and sometimes creep 
| into society ; but still he will never leave his 
| den till he be seized with fever at his St. Mar- 
‘tin’s Lane eating-house, and cordials are given 
him, and he be removed to kind Mr. Bonomi's, 
because the warring bors had plugged the key- 
hole of his door with dirt and stones, and 
den cannot be opened; and then, poor angry 
enthusiast, he will die in the clean, , 
bed, quietly; and he will lie im state, 10 
this very John Street room, the six on 
looking down on him thoughtfully— nd 
| ney, the sea nymphs, Orpheus, and Dr. 
‘son, and Drake, and Captain Cook, ober 
| The Academy hated him, and shamefully stay 
| TIL, always 
away from his funeral. George 111. xing 
| obtuse and stubborn, made no en “4 
| of one idea liked smooth pictures, men 
| could speak smooth rs, a Barry was 
| smooth with tongue nor brush. 
Yet there were fine points = 
| wrong-headed and the controversial. 
| the Society ¢ Arts did aod with dis 
/meanness an nuriousness, | 
| through tha officials, refusing nage : 
a subscription for him, to maintain 
he painted, stinting him m tin 
better late 
and 


els, and, when . = 
delaying the payment; § 
pr, | gave a gold medal 




















hundred guineas. His generous nature at 
once forgot all injuries, and he said magnani- 
mously, “the general tenour of the — 8 
conduct has been great, exemplary, and really 
worthy the best age of civilized society. The 
more I reflect, the more I feel my heart dis- 
osed to overflow with every acknowledgment 
and gratitude to God as the prime cause, and 
to the society as the happy instrument and 
means by which the occasion was provided of 
enabling me to make one effectual attempt in 
oe bravely, too, and with what “ honest 
pride,” he defended himself from “the thou- 
sand scoundrel interpretations of wrong-head- 
edness, misanthropy, meanness, and avarice.” 
He said, no one by nature and education had 
more relish for social enjoyment than he; 
but he declared he had no choice left but thus 
to live within his means, or to give yg 
great work ; and after all, he said, by ’s 
help he should get on; for it was no great 
hardship waiting on oneself, and that a hole 
in the door would receive letters when he was 
absent. The series of pictures that we drew 
of Reynolds we may (in plan) continue with 
Barry. 

e see him at first moody and abstracted, 
beating off Spike Island in the Cove of Cork in 
his father’s trading vessel. His father is 
swearing at him for a home-sick lubber, be- 
cause he is drawing some figures of fishermen 
on the broad yellow sail now spread bravely to 
the wind: “Bedad, it’s always a seribbiing 
with chalk, is Jem,” the sailors say; it is just 
the same at home—there with the walls, here 
with the sails; “ he’ll never make a tar.” 

Second. We find him a newly-converted 
Catholic, rigid, ambitious, and ascetic, won- 
dered at by his schoolfellows, sitting up all 
night, with candles bought from his pocket- 
money, to read and draw. 

Third. He is a rough, poor-clad country lad 
of nineteen, unnoticed in the exhibition of the 
Dublin Society of Arts. The picture that every- 
one looks at is “ The conversion of the King of 
Cashel by St. Patrick” —the moment chosen is 
when the saint, unconsciously, has struck his 
iron-shod crozier through the foot of the royal 
convert, who bears it without a sigh. The 
unknown artist’s name is asked; a Cork boy 
comes forward, and claims the honours. No 
one believes him; and, half frightened, half 
delighted, he hurries from the room sobbing, 
the hot, passionate tears running down his 
cheeks. The great Mr. Burke follows him, to 
ann the young genius, and claim his friend- 
ship. 

Fourth. He is at Dublin, drunk with success, 
and is beguiled to tavern debauches that he 
repents of: headlong he tosses into the dark 
Liffey his purse that had beguiled him, and 
runs home to study. The one ambition swallows 
up in him all other passions, as Aaron’s rod did 
the snaky rods of the other magicians. 

Fifth. Barry, going to Rome, visits a Nea- 
politan town. We see him there: he is sur- 
rounded by a cluster of peasant girls by a 
way-side fountain; he is loosing the hair of 
the prettiest of them, and tying it up again, 
declaring that it exactly resembles the head- 
dress of one of the Muses. And then he is in 
the Refittorio, at Milan, expostulating with an 
Trish friar at the re-painting of Leonardo’s 
Last Supper,” which is already half completed. 

On the Adelphi scaffold, talking of Greeks all 
‘ay, we have seen him. Now we must follow 
him again to his Castle Street den. The great 
Burke has come to supper; the fire burns 
clear and cheerily in the di y grate, the steak 
is bubbling and hissing, Barry covers the 
Rasy table with a clean cloth. ‘The steak, as 

Try promises, came from the most classic 
market in London—Oxford market—and pro- 
mises to be hot and tender. The great man 
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smiling, and turning down his spotless ruffles, 
and hanging carefully up his gold-laced hat, 
begins to turn the steak with the tongs Barry 
thrusts into his hands, while he runs for the 
beer. The great statesman is hot and busy as 
Barry returns, depressed in face. “Why, my 
dear friend, the wind has carried away the 
foaming top as I crossed Titchfield Street—the 
head is gone, Mr. Burke.”—“ Never mind, 
Mr. Barry,” says Burke, “I have been makin 
myself useful, as you told me; and the st 
has suffered no harm at my hands, if the 
butcher did his duty, and the ox his.” Burke 
is a second King Alfred in the neatherd’s hut. 

Let us consider what Barry did for Art— 
little beyond elevating the national Art- 
standard. Barry went to Italy, after some 
provincial success, having had no real severe 
Art-education, at the of twenty-four. He 
went at a ripe age ie deameiian and improve- 
ment, enriched with his kind patron Burke’s 
advice, and aided by his money. He spent six 
long years of patient study in Tial ; the result 
of which was that he set up as his war-cry, 
“the Greek statues for perfect beauty of form, 
Titian for colour, and the Caracci for manner 
and execution.” Raphael and Michael Angelo 
he rather put on one side, and he was one of 
those fervid spirits who are not content with 
merely printing their creed in gilt letters on a 
hoard, to stare at, and yawn at, but must, for- 
sooth, tattoo it all over the naked flesh of their 
opponents. 

et us now, then, examine, letter by letter, 

this creed, as propounded by the poor Irish 
shipmaster’s son, when he was Professor of 
Painting to the Royal Academy, from 1782 
to the time of his shameful, unfeeling, and 
illegal expulsion from the Academy, after six 
lectures, in 1799. Barry succeeded Penny, 
and was displaced by Fuseli. 

These lectures, now (so goes thewhirligig of 
Time’s revenges) given as prizes to Academic 
students, are full of rugged fervour and abrupt 
transitions, paradoxes and violent abuse ; every- 
thing is “ disgusting,” and if not glaring white, 
the jettest black. Barry’s mind had no medium ; 
it had no more semitones than a boatswain’s 
whistle. The lectures are original and daring, 
free and bold, full of learning—almost in the 
notes running to undigested pedantry. The 
are, as mere writing, utterly wanting in method, 
full of fretful episodes, and were so personal that 
Reynolds, who was compelled to attend as 
President, used to take his ear trumpet from 
his ear and pretend to go to sleep, saying 
bitterly in his defence, that he only fell asleep 
when Mr. Barry (whom he hated) grew per- 
sonal. Barry would have revolutionised Art 
if he could, but, as it happened, finding the 
volcano did not follow his theories, and stop 
when he predicted, like Empedocles he threw 
himself in, and perished a victim to the volcano 
which theories could not control. He talked 
sometimes as a critic—not very reliable— 
as if Raphael and Michael Angelo (love and 
power) had been surpassed by such poor, dull 
eclectics as Parmegiano or Dominechino. 
He “riled” the portrait painters by railing at 
their miserable, unambitious cupidity ; the 
sculptors, b ne allegorical monu- 
ments ; and the architects, by inveighing against 
“the dull, disgusting monotony of light” in 
modern buildings. I only wonder he was not 
stabbed, like Cesar, at the base of one of the 
Academy statues. No one there cared for the 
slumbering Gothic, or they would have burst 
with to hear its solemnity praised, but 
its “ us, defective particulars” pedagogi- 
cally and angrily condemned. Bap Temren— 
Temper was the fiend that drove Barry into 
a grave, where Misery and Poverty were the 
chief mourners. ; 

The fact was, Form was ’s idol, and 
he had better have been a sculptor, for he 


could not colour, and his drawing was feeble : 
his rough, violent mind had no conception of 
feeling, or grace, or religious sentiment. He 
would have despised Giotto’s genius of instinct. 
The “ young gentlemen” Barry addressed were 
dazzle with discussions about the rainbow, 
knowing all the time the man himself had 
no eye for colour. He praised that horrid 
Mengs, and astonished them by saying that 
Caracci’s —— in “general effect and 
economy of the mass of light and dark” were 
better than Raphael’s. at did “the young 
gentlemen” want with directions about fresco 
painting? Why, there had been no fresco 
painting for centuries in England, unless you 
call Verrio’s fiddling angels, on the staircase 
of Hampton Court, frescoes, or Hayman’s 
works at Vauxhall. It was all too good for 
the brave boys, as Academic lectures always 
are. What benefit could the boys derive 
from learning that Tintoret left behind him 
more indifferent pictures than any artist that 
ever lived; that Titian, in old age, grew 
visionary and careless; that Veronese had a 
variegated yet harmonious style? Yet with all 
his side-winds of invective, his impetuous per- 
sonality, and unbearable arrogance and violence, 
Barry, in these lectures, is always honest, and 

nerally judicious. He laments that Rubens 
id not unite his Venetian system of colour 
to the classic and elegant drawing of the 
Caracci; and that the Caracci, instead of 
imitating Titian, should have taken Correggio 
as their model. He led England to its 
favourite ideal of colour, by declaring the 
Venetian colour to be the highest ideal, and in 
truth and science both perfect. Barry could 
not colour, but he loved colour, praised it, and 
urged the “young gentlemen” to chase and 
win the syren, through all the windings of the 
colourman’s shop. 


Barry’s Lectures at THE Royat Acapemy. 


So much for Barry on colour. On design 
he went stark staring mad about pure form, and 
naked figures; the grand style, the ideal, and 
all his stock manias which he thought the 
proper receipt for high Art. Barry actually did 
not in his heart like Raphael, because he draped 
so many of his figures, forgetting, as has been 
well observed by an editor of the enthusiast’s 
lectures, that “a well-draped figure implies a 
thorough understanding of the nude.” Ra- 
phael’s draped “St. Paul at Athens” is a more 
majestic figure than any Greek statue, Barry 
said the Dutchmen painted tailor’s lay-figures, 
bundles of rags and furs, and were no 
draughtsmen at all. [Here RevNops winces, 
and lays down his ear-trumpel with a shrug. | 
He said that there could be no drawing with- 
out a knowledge of anatomy. [ReyNoLps nods 
again, visibly and ostentatiously asleep—Baxn Y 
frowns daggers at him, and shouts on.) Greek 
statues, be said, present but few types, and are 
but a patchwork of fragments, therefore study 
general nature in all its varieties, and form 
your abstract of the variety you want to create. 
[Here Reynouns revives.) 
No one can find fault with Barry’s judgment 
when he speaks of Michael Angelo’s drawing 
as pre-emiuent for “truth, spirit, and science ; 
but one rather winces to hear him talk of 
Raphael’s design being more remarkable for 
harmony than energy, or that Raphael is 
wanting in high beauty and elevated character. 
And yet even here, when roused to conscientious 
justice, Barry speaks wisely to the student 
about the antique statues : he points out their 
various faults, and warns the “ young gentle- 
men” from stupid, indiscriminate admiration. 
The Antinous, he says, is hard and straight in 
body; the Apollo has something wrong about 
his ancles; the Belvedere Torso, however, he 
thinks unique for purity of conception, and 
intelligence of design or composition. 
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THE “HEART OF THE ANDES.”* 


We feel, ardently, that it behoves those amongst us 
whose opinions justly command most influence with 
respect to the advance of iutellectual power and 
refinement, to congratulate our transatlantic brethren 
cordially—to waft to them, over the vasty deep, 
fraternal greetings in celebration of another con- 
quest they have achieved in those ideal realms, where 
the gain of one people is so happily the gain of all. 
Already for a long time honourably distinguished 
in that republic of art, which is only anxious noé to 
define a geographical boundary, they may now, we 
believe beyond question, claim a most high, a cen- 
tral position, in the particular state or department 
of landscape painting. Niagara and the Andes have 
found an American pencil able to unfold the clear 
brightness of their glories to the untravelled ones, 
far as picture may be sent. America rejoices in a 
great landscape-painter ; and it becomes us also, 
brothers in race, to hail the event with that tender 
animation with which we should ever accept some 
noble gift to the world at large. Yes; here is 
obviously one of those mental mirrors, of a rare 
brightness, which have literally the power to fix 
and transfer their reflections. In other terms, here 
is manifestly a gaze of extraordinary clearness and 
vigilance; a gifted hand, swift to follow it with 
graceful strength and lightness ; a tender and capa- 
cious spirit, which unites harmoniously the minute 
and the vast, the delicate and the forcible, the 
defined and the mysterious, and can reduce multitude 
and diversity to simple order, under the sweet sove- 
reignty of beauty. Here is a painter (it is delight- 
ful to see it) whose modest patience and cheerful 
industry no amount of labour can weary or deaden. 
In these days, too, it is specially pleasing to see 
that though, as we are told, ever from his youth 
ardently devoted to nature, he has evidently no dis- 
position to disdain the old time-honoured laws of 
Art, by virtue of which Art cs Art, and alone can 
bring the spirit of infinite nature within the compass 
of our finite minds. At atime when so many of 
our own painters are sinking into anarchy, it should 
be as a pointed rebuke to us, to find the symmetries, 
the grace, the rhythm, the rhymes, as it were, that 
complete the composition of refined poetic Art, 
taught us anew in a land where nature is most un- 
trammeled, and freedom broadest. And this is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as the painter has not 
yet visited Europe, and consequently, except through 
engravings, has little or no acquaintance with the 
works of the great masters. Such are some of the 
reflections and felicitations which arise in the mind 
on first seeing Mr. Church’s extraordinary picture, 
“The Heart of the Andes,” a work which begets a 
mingled, twofold admiration—delight and astonish- 
ment at the novel magnificence of the landscape 
itself, and at the power by which it has been re- 
presented. 

And yet, at first sight, the subject has not that 
novelty so conspicuously as may ordinarily be ex- 
pected. Its general aspect, illustrating the tem- 
perate climate of the equatorial highlauds of South 
America,—not far, if we understand rightly, from 
Quito,—thonsands of feet above the level of the sea, 
has but a slight degree of the tropical character. 
The leading forms of the trees are much like those 
of our more northern latitudes. You discern, indeed, 
the trailing branches of the parasites, encumbering 
them, as if they would fain drag them down with 
their sweet treachery; like the fair arms of the 
water-nymphs, wound, netted, about the flourishing, 
curly locks of Hylas. But there are not those 
wonders of equatorial vegetation, which Humboldt 
admired beyoud all others in the hot and humid 
plains far lower; where the palm, impelled solely 
by its irrepressible thirst for air, shoots into groves 
above woods, to the height of one hundred and 
ninety feet, and where the swart boy climbs for its 
fruit, or for the monkey which he has wounded 
— his arrow, in a cap formed of some single 
ower. Neither is there remarkable glow or gor- 
Seousness of colour, A mild green tints the savanna 
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mA. A gave, in our August number, a short descriptive 
— - this picture, by Mr. Charch, the American artist; 
po 7 ing that a work of so high a character, and espe- 
pone Face & country where the art of painting may be 
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before you ; it seems newly refreshed by the most 
temperate of showers. Nor do the mountains them- 
selves, even in size, present anything conspicuously 
different from the higher Alps, when yon first see 
them unfolded in full majesty beyond the lower 
ranges of Lombardy or Piedmont. This inner heart 
of the dusk Indian Andes appears serene and gentle, 
as the Moor’s heart seemed to the tender Italian 
lady; and it is with a congenial feeling that the 
painter has represented it, avoiding especially all 
tendency to violence, heat, and exaggeration in his 
mild temperateness of spirit. His cheerful, untiring 
patience is truly admirable: a fine moral lesson is 
it to us all, whatever our pursuits or walk in life, of 
manly enterprise and perseverance, embodied in a 
lovely and glorious vision. 

But exploring more particularly this Andean 
rospect, let us set out from the cataract which 
ursts forth at some little distance beneath our feet. 

It falls into azure and sunny film, and into a pool of 
calmness, all golden with reflections of volcano- 
shattered rocks; there the stream lingers, resting 
itself a moment, and then breaks away pale with 
regret, yet graced again with the purple light of 
heaven, as it continues its arduous, fertilizing course. 
Like the swimming courier of the Peruvian Incas, 
or the young Indian, who even now, by a similar 
watery flight, bears the ordinary letters along the 
current of some of these rivers, it glides away helow. 
But our eye rather mounts, winding up the stream 
above the waterfall, amidst an open vale, where 
dense woodlands extend, and cover hillocks, and 
give way to open plateaux, beneath the numerous 
ravines and congregated eminences that build up, at 
no great distance, a broad, long, sloping mountain, 
which lords it over the greater part of the prospect. 
By the freshness of the sun-lighted savanna this 
lovely afternoon, there seems to have been recent 
rain. Indeed, we do not doubt it. The washed blue 
of heaven is now broadening, aud the level roof of 
cloud extended over this mountain is dappled with 
the golden sunshine, which spreads lightly every- 
where through its grey flakes, but falls so faintly 
beneath, that the warm hues flush out but seldom 
amidst the empurpled shades of the mountain, It is 
a great mystery of multitudinous hills gathered into 
one long mass, obscured with such wonderful 
subtlety, that you doubt how much you see behind 
those faintest columnar films of light drifting 
athwart its dusky sinuosities, where a falling tor- 
rent alone gleams distinctly and steadily. Never- 
theless, you see that it is an ample hill region of 
itself, mighty and yet of gentle majesty, descending 
as if it would not rule, but embrace with its extended 
arms, the earth beneath. But mysterious, ruddy 
heights, yet loftier, to the right, are beginning to 
disclose themselves brightly among the warm, part- 
ing fleeces; and one peak rises far above them all, 
and points to the last fading of the rainbow, every- 
thing here being rendered with most exquisite truth 
and tenderness. 

Thus far, below, all is grandly begloomed with 
the shadows of retiring cloud; but in this most 
noble instance of clear-odscure, the remotest part of 
the prospect, as well as the nearest, is bright. Thus 
far all belongs only to some lower class of moun- 
tains ; but on the left a profile of more pointed 
crags shelves towards one of the supreme monarchs 
of the hill world, an immense, round-topped, domed 
mountain covered with snow, one of Chimborazo’s 
royal brethren. A perspective of swelling downs of 
snow (curved with that grace of which the wind- 
moulded snow presents some of the most perfect of 
instances) tempts you to an ideal ascent between 
jutting ridges of pointed crags, dim in a lovely 
mystery of rosy mist, above which, gaining a far 
clearer but more difficult air, you ascend, with the 
help of fancy’s wing (for no human foot could scale 
such a steep), the equally graceful curves of the 
smooth, ample dome itself, shining with tender vivid- 
ness in the balmiest of blue skies, and graced by 
advancing evening with hues like an unfolding 
primrose. It is—this eminence—a crown of gra- 
cious majesty and beauty to the earth beneath, 
rather than a predominating presence of awe and 
terror. It is the appropriate climax and divine 
symbol of the whole—a whole characterised by 
beauty extended to the utmost of calm magnificence 
and grandeur, rather than by the wild energy and 
gloom seen more frequently in those European Alps, 
which, by a stormier atmosphere, have been more 








stripped of their original smooth, friable covering, to 
the disclosure of their craggy bones and skeletons 
beneath. ‘This New-World alp, on the other hand, 
unworn In an incomparably serener air, looks like a 
calm, holy mountain, where angels, when they first 
alight, would linger in serene companies, to admire 
wonderingly the glories of the world which heaven 
80 loves and honours, aud mature the plan of their 
benign ministries to its inhabitants. Pizarro might 
have learnt from its gently-angust, divine presence 
lessons of humane magnanimity, and so have spared 
the Inca,whom he strangled,—within its very shining, 
it may be,—had not his sight been already 

by visions of avarice and bigotry. Look keenly, 
look steadily, on those bright steeps, which seem 
belonging to heaven rather than earth—which seem 
calmly at home in the blue sky, as a summer cloud, 
which only melts in fertilizing showers. Treasure 
up in your mind rapidly a distinct image of this 
glory which we have journeyed so far to see, through 
these ascending zones of climate, where all, from 
the torrid to the ever-freezing, prevail within a few 
leagues of horizontal distance ; for yonder a cloud, 
kindled with ardent hues, invades it, is envious to 
bury it in its mass, if it indeed can reach so high. 

In yon remoteness below there is a ravine, which, 
were we to approach, would probably yawn into 
something terrific. Its crowning points, perhaps, 
belong to tower-like masses of erupted porphyry, 
such as mark nearly all the higher parts of the 
Andes, with the effect, frequently, of immense 
columns and cupolas, Perhaps between them may 
be one of those guebradas, or tremendous rifts, by 
which these mountains are also distinguished, and 
through some of which the conquestadores made 
their astonishing marches. ‘Those coming clouds 
will unquestionably mufile all this; but still, over 
the full tide of soft, roseate vapours, may soar afar 
in unassailed serenity yon golden tabernacle for the 
seraphim, which lifts imagination above the earth it 
almost supremely crowns. 

But quitting with regret the mountains, we pur- 
sue our way towards that tiny group of cottages 
and rustic church, which seem as solitary in their 
little cleared spot amidst the sylvan wilderness 
beneath, as a speck of an island alone amidat the 
Pacific. As we may hope, however, to reach that 
resting-place before night rushes forth suddenly,—as 
she ever does in this almost twilightless latitude, —we 
may venture to pause, and form acquaintance with 
the forest which clothes the steep we are descending. 
Here, on the left, the eye is on a level with the 
summit of one of its promontories of trees, shelving 
down to engulf our path, It is a dense mass of 
wild, free, prodigal grace, all playfully encumbered 
with the trailing parasites, to be dragged down 
eventually, we sadly fear, by their subtly insinuating 
and most florid flatteries. Trees above trees here 
rise into lofty precipitous steeps of intricate tangled 
foliage, with the pale azure flowers of these creepers 
dashed down their sides, in the shade, like the veins 
of a pale torrent. And on the very banks beside 
ns, these leafy locks part into little arched grots, 
like those of semi-subterranean ancient Rome, which 
are, much similarly, embowered with shrubs and 
flowers, And these recesses, in days of old for 
Indian maidens flying the Spaniard, are softly 
nooked, and carpeted with green; and the sun 
contrives to penetrate even some of their inmost 
depths, and roof them with glimmering amber 
mosaic ; and under the ferns with which the heed- 
less Peruvian child was wont to crown himself, a 
slender fountain trickles into a little pool, beside 
which an emerald trogan (bright as the prince of 
Persia himself during his plumy metamorphosis) 
sits, very much disposed, we believe, to bathe him- 
self, And branches are adorned with points of 
most brilliant colour, resplendent insects, or birds, 
or strange flowers, which we can sometimes scarcely 
tell, Here, so far, nature is full of all youthful 
growth and living vigour; but in front rises a ruined 
column of a tree, memorial of a former dynasty of 
the woods, now passed away. It is more ancient, 
perhaps, than the ¢ambos, or stations on those mar- 
vellous old Peruvian roads, which cross the Andes 
at a point more than one thousand feet higher than 
the Peak of Teneriffe ; more ancient than the Incas 
palace, amongst whose ruius their ragged descendant 
told Humboldt of the subterranean gardeus, wrought 
of gold, which, closed up by a spell of pure awe, he 
believed to await the restoration of their dynasty. 
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The sun has found out this venerable stem amidst 


the shade, and distinguishes its silver bark, on which 
the pilgrim painter has engraved the humble homage 
of his name, and its braid of magnolias and varied 
creepers, with a fervid flake of splendour, which, by 
reflection, lights up the yellow rocks around. Beside 
it, one little aloe-shaped plant is spired with crimson 
flowers, that look like drops of Indian blood, shed 
by the cross-hilted weapon, in the name of the 
Madre de Dios, there falling into the ground, and 
there springing up again, honoured by the maternal 
compassion of Nature with that delicate form. 

From the sharpest articulations of these objects, 
which would in the reality be discernible, np to the 
most delicate mysteries of the airy mountain, all is 
rendered with the untraceable and ceaseless gra- 
dations of nature ; her multitudinousness and bright- 
ness are expressed without a moment’s forgetfulness 
of her vastness, and complexity, and atmospheric 
modifications, and all is subjected by this master- 
mind to a grand and graceful unity and harmony. 
Specially welcome is the last result, in this our own 
but unsatisfactory period of landscape painting, in 
which a heavily-glaring, one-sided parade of the 
letter 80 commonly omits the spirit, a smattering of 
geological and botanical minutize takes place of the 
old poetical or true Art-feeling for beauty ; and dis- 
order and insubordination—a predominance of little- 
ness of every kind—ere frequently prevalent, from 
disregard of principles and laws, cast aside by crude 
ignorance, without distinction of good and bad, and 
nicknamed, all alike, by that much-abused word, 
conventionalism. Mr. Church’s picture is the com- 
pletest union we are acquainted with of literal 
minuteness with freedom, freshness, and a compre- 
hensive, simplifying grasp of the higher spirit of 
the whole scene. The painter draws excellently : 
the minutest aud most intricate details are touched 
off at once with a spirited grace, which contrasts 
remarkably with the heavy drudgery of our Pre- 
Raphaelites; and the same sense of beauty which 
gives free, wavy life to stems and leaves, models his 
mountains ; so that, as in Nature, sublimity is built 
up of beauty. The fresh vigour of hue, unimpaired 
by the precision and minuteness, especially charmed 
us. The aérial perspective is wonderful—quite equal, 
we believe, to any ever painted ; and of clear-obscure 
(to translate the foreign terms /itera//y, for the sake 
of our particular meaning), this is surely one of the 
finest of instances. ‘The obscure of the nearer 
mountain is the most picturesque and striking con- 
trast. possible to the c/ear of the foreground and 
remoter distance ; and, moreover, highly judicious in 
a case where, had all been clear alike, the eye and 
the mind would have been oppressed with far too 
much. The picture combines more than any other 
we know, the minute and literal truth at which 
the Pre-Raphaelites aim imperfectly, with Turner’s 
greatness and grace of conception. On this American 
more than on any terol we wish particularly 
to say it without impugning his originality—does the 
mantle of our greatest painter appear to us to have 
fallen. Westward the sun of Art still seems rolling. 

While we remained pondering on the landscape, 
another visitor interposed before us, closely and 
rapidly skimming over its different points, and 
offering up to it little nods of cordial admiration. 


lively eye, and looks plain, honest, and straight- 


forward, like his pictures, at once proclaimed him. | 


“A derf i _ i i ” : - : ; 
wonderful picture—a wonderful picture !” he | be uninteresting to moralise a little on the fact of 


| some of our most useful manufactures owing their 
| existence primarily to the useless or even vicious 


forcibly than when contemplating this very beau- | habits of our artificial life But to go no further than 


exclaimed ;"“ the man must be a great genius.” 
It has frequently occurred to us—and never more 


tiful painting—that America offers a wide and grand 


field for our landscape artists. Why do not some | 
of them take a trip thither? the voyage is not | 


long, and the cost need not be great. If the Old 
World is not exhausted, it has become so familiar 
to us that we seem to know almost every spot of 


but the New World is, as yet, almost untrodden 


ground in Art, and we see in Mr. Church’s work | 
to those who know how to use such | 
Many of our painters travel south and | 


what it affords 
materials. 
east, and a few have oc 


would now recommen 
world. 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


No. 9.—THE CLAN-TARTAN WOOD-WORK MANU- 
FACTORY OF MESSRS. SMITH, AT MAUCH- 
LINE, AYRSHIRE, 


Tue Tourist in Scotland who has any higher object 
in view than going a certain number of miles by 
boat and rail, for the purpose of “ doing” a certain 
number of celebrated places, who has an eye for 
other beauties besides “ the Moors,” and who takes 
an interest in the people as well as in their lakes 
and mountains, ought, if possible, to visit Ayrshire. 
We know no more pleasant locality in which to 
spend a few long summer days than this, the “land 
of Wallace, Bruce, and Burns.” Picturesque in 
scenery, celebrated in national history, and conse- 
erated in song, it possesses the attractions which 
great deeds and great genius have equally the 
power to confer; and while among its people, the 
visitor will find vividly recalled to his mind—of 
course with the modifications of a century—the 
customs, language, and characters, of the works of 
Seotland’s greatest poet, Robert Burns. When in 
“the land of Burns,” of course, he must visit 
Manchline, which, indeed, may be called its centre, 
so thickly scattered round it are spots consecrated by 
the poet’s muse. In the village itself lived and 
died many of his intimate friends, and the characters 
of his poems; its old kirk-yard was the scene of 
his “ Holy Fair ;” half a mile from it stands “that 
lonely cot, Mossgiel ;” and in the immediate vicinity 
are the “ Braes of Ballochmyle,” ‘‘ Catrine Woods,” 
“the Hermit Ayr,” “the Lugar Water,” and “the 
Castle o’ Montgomery.” The visitor will find the 
village pleasantly situated, with a quiet Sunday-all- 
the-week-round sort of look, that will do his heart 
good if he comes direct from the din and smoke of 
any of our large towns; and should he arrive, as 
we did, in the “ calm simmer gloamin’, ” as he 

the churchyard, the white tombstones will gleam 
eerily out upon him, as if the shrouded forms of 
the poet’s creations had once more congregated 
in the scene of their wn-holy Fair. The good 
folks of Mauchline, he will discover, possess all 
the “canny” peculiarities of their countrymen, and 
are locally famous for their floriculture and flower- 
shows. 

In a district so purely agricultural, one would 
scarcely expect to find any workman more artistic 
than the village carpenter or blacksmith; yet here, 
in this, before the advent of railways, most seques- 
tered nook, has arisen and flourished an Art 
manufactory, with its staff of well-trained and 
intelligent Art workmen, annually producing an 
immense variety of articles, which, from their 
elegance and beauty, find a ready sale, not only in 
Britain, but even among our tasteful Continental 
neighbours. 

Not a few of our readers, we imagine, must have 
seen specimens of the Mauchline work, and may, 
perhaps, have admired the brilliant colours of their 
tartaned and enamelled-like surface, or the beauty 
and finish of their paiuted vignettes, without being 
aware of the place or mode of their production. 


He turned him round. It was one of our most | Te 0 Cell nie ot > ene = 


distinguished landscape painters, the most so, per- | 
haps: his large and somewhax rough form, his clear, | 


unique, owing its origin and having its habitat 
entirely confined to this locality, we propose, there- 
fore, to devote the following paragraphs. 

In thinking of the origin of this manufacture, it 
strikes us, that had we time and space, it might not 


the one in hand, the Mauchline Tartan-work owes its 
origin to what some consider the senseless and use- 
less, and others the nasty, practice of taking snaff. 
For had people not snuffed, there would have been 
no need of snuff-boxes, and had there been no 


interest or picturesque beanty that it has to ears | snuff-boxes, it is more than probable there would 


have been no Mauchline Tartan-work either. The 
pee of the snuff-box, however, has been more 

neficial than that of Pandora’s, and while passing 
through the extensive workshops of the Messrs. 
Smith, we could not help quoting, in unaffected 
wonder, the motto on the retired snuff merchant’s 
carriage,— 

* Who would have thought it, 
That noses would have bought it!" 








We recommend the ’ 
— of his “ <*> Mr. Fairholt, for the 
ore than thi oe = 3s 
Taurencekirk, 2 aad reli th it ig of 
wood, somewhat more neatly than tes of white 
po market, and to mechani mest i 

istic decoration in a : 
sketches in Indian tah, sone = shape 
hounds, rural scenes, &e., &e, which, : 
wards varnished over, had suific; 
secure some popularity. The decorati 

, more dues, and may be 

several stages of development. To renal 
hunting scenes succeeded a complication of ; 
lacing lines denominated “ worming ” 
a return to natural objects, and the 
takers were regaled with wreaths of vine 
tempting bunches of grapes; once more 
ventional succeeded in the form of checks j 
of various patterns; and this bei Aesiers 
precursor, seems to have suggested the ides of 
imitating tartans by chequerin: Hon 
ee 7 chequering the articles with 

ere the history of the work leads us ’ 
line, and teeta to our notice a of 
Andrew and William Smith, two men’ to whose 
energy and taste it is entirely indebted for the rank 
it is justly entitled to hold among the indi 
arts of North Britain. From a small beginni 
these two brothers had, and one of them sti has, 
the satisfaction of seeing this branch of industry 
yearly increasing ; proving not only in 
business point of view, but also beneficial to 
locality, and consequently to the country in which 
it is carried on. 

. It So in Mauchline, and by the Messrs. Smith, 
that the Tartan-work proper, or chequering in 
colours, was first introduced. "These 
either mere fanciful combinations of colour, or 
copies of certain patterns known as clan-tartans. 
The origin and history of the latter is so interest- 
ing, and at the same time so intimately connected 
with the subject in hand, that we must devote a few 
lines specially to them. 

The Brecan, Breacan, or Tartan plaid, had its 
origin in a very remote antiquity. It formed a 
principal article of dress among the Gaels, and its 
peculiar ornamentation, consisting in the arranging 
of various colours, in certain recognised patterns, 
was made a mode of distinguishing the different 
clans or tribes, each of whom clung most tenaciously 
to its own. Like most seti-barbarous nations, 
their tartans show the Celts to have been fond of 
colour, and most skilful in its arrangement—s0 
much so, at least, that no modern imitations surpass 
or even equal them in beauty. Of course, from the 
somewhat sterile nature of their country, the colour 
of the Celts cannot compare in brilliancy with that 
of oriental or southern lands; but in their quiet 
arrangements they are unsurpassed. In these 
had Nature to guide them, and followed her 
fully. The very dark varieties seem to have 
combinations suggested by the wintry aspect 
some bleak hill-side, when there was no sunshine, 
and before the snow had fallen on its naked 
Of this class the Boag ~ 2 ag bate “4 
type. Then in others, like the ™ 
the « Gordon,” we have the same hill-side, — 
spring had given it a brighter tint, and set @ 
of golden furze on its brow. In some you may 
detect a streak of the bright berries food 
tain ash—the Rowan tree of Scotland; in 
thread of hare-bells or gentian; while At a 
host have enriched themselves with = Y 
hues which a heath-covered Scotch ee - 
out, when it is struck by the rays 
sun, or at noon, or better still at sunset, 
literally glows and welters 0 the richest 
that a Tyrean might have died to 
their reds, they had only to wat 
behind the mountains of Mull on 
autumn; and their crimson, ; 
many a poor clansman knew to . 
wherever the esthetic Lak. aaigert 
were derived from, convenience, ha 
have suggested, must certainly | ‘ 
use of the darker toned varieties, : 
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ied »s i - h as r-cutters, &c.; and last] i } i i 
in his “ Lady of the Lake,” in speaking of the clans- | such as , 3 y, we come to | top of the room, sits the premier artist, en » it 
the articles composed of different pieces, such as | may be, on a view of one of our sweetest Highland 


men, who, crouched upon the ground, were 
“ by curious eye 
sone Se bonther where aur lie, 
So well was matched the tartan screen, — 
With heath-bell dark and bracken green. 

The tartan, too, has interest from its historical 
association with the fate of the unfortunate Stuarts. 
Like them, it was proscribed, for, in 1747, the 
government forbade the use of the Celtic garb ; and, 
till 1782, when this ridiculons law was repealed, it 
was a badge of outlawry and disgrace. At the latter 
date, however, a variety of causes combined in pre- 
venting the withdrawal of the prohibition from 
having much effect in reviving this national dress. 
Many of the brave hearts who had espoused the 
cause of the White Rose had withered and died 
“ ayont the sea,” and to those who were left behind 
its associations would perhaps be too painful for 
them to be anxious to revive it. The clans were 
scattered, and the ameliorating influence of judicious 
government, and the advance of civilization, gradually 
effaced nearly all their outward, as well as inward, 
distinctions. Sir Walter Scott and George IV. are 
the two men to whom the tartan is indebted for its 
revival. The former directly by his writings, in 
which he so lovingly depicted Highland scenes and 
characters ; the latter indirectly by his visit to the 
northern part of his kingdom, and the enthusiasm 
displayed on the occasion. Old claymores were 
furbished up that had lain rusty for many a day ; 
the chiefs summoned their clansmen: but many of 
them looked in vain for their costumes. There was 
a confusion, not of tongues, but of tartans. Those 
whose ancestors in former days waged deadly feud 
were, by some sad blunder of the costumier, made 
as like each other as “Corsican brothers.” From 
many a Highland hut were hunted up faded rags, 
relics, it may be, of the ’45, as authorities for the 
manufacture of a fresh supply. But even these gave 
but “an uncertain sound” —here a McGregor might 
be called a McTavish, there a Gordon might pass for 
a Graham, till the Messrs. Smith came to the rescue, 
and, by the publication of “The Clan-Tartans of 
Scotland,” a work compiled with great labour and 
care, helped to save from certain oblivion this 
interesting branch of Scottish archeology. The 
service they rendered in this respect was very 


properly acknowledged by the Scottish Society of | 


Antiquaries ; and the mention of it may appro- 
priately preface a description of the factory whence 
it issued. 

The traveller leaving Mauchline on a visit to 
Mossgiel will pass on his right a building 
stretching backwards from the road, with the usual 
factory attributes,—rows of windows, outside stairs, 
the hum of an engine, a tall chimney, and a flag of 
smoke. We advise him to enter, as he may be 
assured not ouly of a polite reception, but also of 
receiving from the explanations of Mr. Smith, or an 
intelligent employé—to whom we owe many thanks 
—much useful and interesting information. 

In our tour of observation, we come first to men 
engaged in reducing the raw material into a more 
convenient form for future operations—that is, in 
sawing up logs of wood into pieces of various sizes. 
We should here observe that the wood of the syca- 
more, or, as it is called in Scotland, the plane-tree— 
the Acer pseudo-platanus of botanists—is solely 
employed in this manufacture, on account of its 
close, even texture, which, without being too hard, 
makes it a pleasant material to work in: to these 
properties may be added its lightness, which gives 
to articles made of this wood all the advantages of 
papier-miché—of which, indeed, we find it acommon 
mistake to suppose the Mauchline goods to be made. 

The wood, having been reduced to a more conve- 
ment form, then goes to the different ‘ makers,” 
Whose operations of course vary with the articles 
they make. 

On entering the spacious and well-lighted work- 
shop, whose gallery, elock, and general appearance 
somewhat reminds us of some, though vastly superior 
40 many, of the edifices called churches by Dissenters 
in Scotland, we find here on one side a number of 
turning lathes, at which men are busily engaged in 
making a great variety of articles, such as needle- 
_— match-boxes, vinaigrettes, brooches, rings, 
T™! , and a host of others too numerous to mention. 
Then, on the other side, we find another set engaged 
in shaping by the hand a different class of goods, 








card-cases, glove-boxes, envelope-cases, reticules, 
&e., and which may be termed the constructive 


remarkable, Take up for a sample this little octagon 
needle-case, which contains no fewer than twenty-six 
different pieces of wood, yet to all appearance it 
seems cut out of the solid block, so exactly are its 
different parts fitted together. 

_ But we must not enter farther into detail regard- 
ing the process of manufacture, but proceed to the 
mode of decoration. 
the subsequent embellishment intended for them, are 
grounded in black. Formerly, we believe this was 
not the case, a white ground having been given for 
the lighter varieties of tartan; but experience has 
shown that the black is preferable, from its giving 
greater depth and brilliancy to the subsequently 
overlaid colours. 

We arrive now at the department devoted to 
“ chequering,” which is performed by machines at 
onee simple and ingeniously effective ; but which, 
without the aid of illustration, we can scarcely hope 
intelligibly to describe. The original machine con- 
sists of a single drawing pen, so fitted into the 
machine that it can draw straight lines with great 
ease and precision. The workman having, like a 
weaver, his pattern before him, by means of a 
notched wheel regulates the lines and spaces. All 


All the articles, whatever be | 
| results of the whole. 





lochs, which he will finish with all the care and 


| delicacy of a mini i i 
Scans Shcotaheret he este y of a miniature, or with an engraving before 
of some of these articles, and the neatness and | 


ingenuity with which they are put together, are most | 


him, rendering into colour Sir Edwin’s “ Stag at 
Bay,” or “the Monarch of the Glen.” In these 
days, when our Art must, like everything else, be 
done by estimate and by steam (Heaven keep this 
from becoming its doom !), the work which is pro- 
duced in this department of the Messrs. Smith’s 
manufactory does not a little credit both to their 
enterprise and good taste. 

Having come to the close of the manufacturing 
process, we shall just step into the wareroom for a 
moment, for the purpose of seeing the accumulated 
f Here the first thing that 
“ strikes a stranger” will be the great variety of 
the articles made: a choice for all ages and sexes— 
babies’ powder boxes and old wives’ spectacle-cases ; 
articles to be carried in the pocket, or stuck on the 
person, set on the parlour mantelpiece, or laid on 
the drawing-room table—all sorts of things that 
anybody or everybody could fancy are here congre- 
gated. We must not forget to mention also the 
beautifully bound books, with their tartan boards 
and painted vignettes, as among the most attractive 
objects in the room. What more appropriate 
souvenirs of a Scottish tour could be found than, 
for instance, a copy of “Scott’s Poems,” in tartan 
boards, with a delicately executed view of some 
Border keep or Highland loch, rendered classic by 
his muse; or “The Songs of Robert Burns,” 


the lines in the pattern of one colour being com- | bound in wood from the barn-roof of Mossgiel, 
pleted, he cleans his pen, and proceeds with a fresh | while occupied by the poet, and warranted genuine. 


one. A certain order is observed in laying on the 
colours, according to the positions they hold in the 


pattern. The improved machine, patented by the | 
Messrs. Smith, by means of a great number of pens | 


is able to draw all the lines of one colour, in one 


direction, at once—which, of course, facilitates | 
Some articles, from | 
their form, however, necessitate the employment of | 
| there is quite a series of different formations. 


greatly the rate of execution. 


the old one. 
The peculiar beauty of the Mauchline tartan-work 


is very discernible on comparing it with that exe- 
cuted in lithography, or by any other process—the 
colours are so pure, the blending so harmonious, 
| and the half-tints, from being laid on in successive 
lines of pure colour, have a delightful depth and 
transparency, without the least approach to mud- 


diness. 


The chequering is not confined to the workshop, 
| a8 you may discover on passing down the village 
street, where through a window here and there you 
may see busily at work not a few whose age or other 
circumstances render it more agreeable for them to 


sit by their own firesides, and who are thus provided 


with the means of subsistence, and a light and 


pleasant employment. 


After the articles have received their coats of 


tartan, each is labelled with its proper name, aud 


goes to be varnished. After receiving two coats of 


varnish, they are smoothed down with fine sand or 
emery paper, and get five more. They go then to 
the girls, who polish them up till that beautiful 


surface is acquired to which we have already referred. | 


This makes the simpler articles complete; the 
more complex go now to be “ fitted up.” Inkstands 
get their bottles, pincushions their stuffing, boxes 
their locks, brooches their pins, and, in short, 
everything that has got anything like an “inside” 
gets it put in, severed limbs get united, parts useless 
while separate become by union useful wholes. 
Now, before we leave this part of the work, we have 
only to see the girls take them up tenderly and 
swathe them in tissue, ere they are sent off for 
present orders, or laid past for future use. 

Our cicerone uow conducts us to what is par 
excellence the artistic department, the atelier of 
the workmen engaged in painting the vignettes. 
The articles intended to receive paintings, we ought 
to observe, come here first, before going through 
any of the stages already referred to. ‘These paint- 
ings, executed entirely by the hand, are of all sizes, 
from the tiny “bit” transferred to the top of a 
needle-case, to the large quarto-sized landscape, in- 
tended for the side of an expensive writing folio. 
They consist mostly of views of Scottish scenery, 
especially spots celebrated in history or song, as 


well as scenes of the chase, including copies of some 
of Landseer’s well-known pictures. Here, at the | 


Indications these are of the experience of a number 
of years, and of a watchful attention to public taste. 

But besides those which at present form the 
staple of articles made, there might be mentioned 
not a few which the course of time and change of 
fashion have rendered obsolete. In the “ pre-historic 
annals,” or “ geological periods,” or whatever else 
you like to call it, of the Mauchline manufactory, 
We 

shall only dig up two fossil remains for the satisfac- 
tion of our readers. The first is a specimen of what 
was at one time a very numerous class, and is called 
“the Breadalbane button,” from having first been 
made for the noble marquis of that name. A 
favourite embellishment for buttons was a canine 
head, but “every dog has its day,” and the Mauch- 
line ones, having ceased to please, died a natural 
death. The other we shall refer to is very beautiful, 
being a style of decoration somewhat resembling 
arabesques, sometimes executed on a gold ground, 
very rich, but rather expensive; and so it also 
passed away, 

Our brief ‘notice of this interesting manufactory 
must now come to a close, not so much from having 
exhansted our subject as from having filled our 
space. It is unnecessary, we fain hope, to commend 
its productions to the notice of our readers, they are 
sufficiently able to commend themselves: they have 
done so pretty effectively for a good many years, 
and we doubt not will continue to command a still 
greater share of public approval. It is true a 
have not the overpowering claims to utility whic 
economists of the Gradgrind school deem indis- 
pensable. It is also true that they have not the 
privilege of being brought from abroad, which by 
some is considered essential to artistic excellence. 
Mauchline is nearer home than Munich or Milan, 
and Ayrshire has not such a name as the Alhambra ; 
but notwithstanding this, we feel assured that that 
spirit of our age, which is beginning to appreciate 
the proper sphere of our artistic development ; 
which is resuscitating our only national style of 
architecture, will not look with disfavour on any 
other branch of native Art. The tartan, too, has 
special claims on attention, as the only indigenous 
form of textile decoration now extant. 

To the men, in conclusion, to whose energy and 
taste this manufacture owes its origin, and to their 
successors, who are to come after them, we would 
say, “ Well done!” Though | don’t call you 
Sanzio or Cellini, but only age mith, there is a 
place reserved in the temple of beauty for your 
work also. Remember, 





+A thing of beauty is a Joy for ever ; 7” 


and the “thing” may be a match-box or a needie- 
case, and it may be many feet of canvas. 
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social, and hospitable, and had rather a liking for | h i 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF having artistic on other friends about bon.” He thoy oes cvoid ann 


GREAT ARTISTS. did not at all shine in conversation, nor attempt to | passions and the feeli interior, 
—— shine ; but the whole tendency of his mind, feelings, | surface. The art of Etty was 
BY THE LATE E. V. RIPPINGILLE. and opinions was marked with an honest simplicity, | creatures, and it never essa a : 
and a decided conventional propriety. Like many | this aim and achievement that 4 deeper. Te isi 
No. 5.—Wituiam Erry, R.A. a simple man, content to remain in that character, | and whoever looks for more does ie aie 


P a it is ible that Etty’s stock of informati i : - i 
Witu1am Erry, in the latter part of his life, was a i faery lees then A was worth, for ~ php it was not the thing, but its aspect, that he pai 


- 


I 


As one wielding that mi 


i 





short, stout man, with shoulders low, and rather | .otein that great modesty does not set off acquire- | the pen, over his gene 
ment. Etty was strongly attached to his art, and | a wrong to one single hair of that 
had perfectly correct notions of advancing its | now quietly reposing in honour 


narrow, surmounted by a large, heavy head. He 
had a shambling gait, stout limbs, large feet, with 


toes less diverging than is usual. There was & | interests and its dignity. He was chosen one of | and whose like in the world of 


good-natured, half-smiling look about his fece; he : reg , . | 
was strongly marked with small-pox; his mouth the judges of the cartoons exhibited in Westminster | before we see again. I wish 


large; his eyes light,’ and rather bright, with a 
cheerful expression, but with no character of thought 
in them: it was a large mass of unmeaning face, 


with wrinkled forehead, and thin, grey, straight, | they could not (his colleagues and himself) concede | Temple of Fame, in whi 
and straggling hair. In short, Etty was, in person, pon br the prizes to poor Haydon, for his cartoon of | her oe proper ‘age. Te eel 
the last man you would suspect of an idea soaring | the Black Prince, &. In this sad matter he spoke | Art are matters of exceedingly diffienlt decisi 
into the regions of Fancy, and conversant with | with the deepest sympathy and regret; he spoke | The definition put forth by Sir Joshua 
poetical and etherial creatures. I knew Etty well, | very freely and “adie of the unequal balance of | which has been so readily received and so jj 
ny have frequently watched the turns and changes of professional and non-professional power employed mn, becomes questionable by consi 
7 countenance, with the object of finding some gleam | i, the decisions of that little-studied, new, and | Reynolds remarks that the intellect 
of the light by which his studies were illuminated— | untried matter. Poor Haydon, no doubt, felt the | the creation of the work, and the intellectual : 
but in vain. TI believe also, notwithstanding the | decision unfavourable to him most keenly ; it proved | sure given by it, form the scale of its merits 
subjects in which he luxuriated, and to which certain | 4 death-blow to him, poor fellow, and ended a life | (verbatim). This reposes Art upon a power com 
squeamish folks, in public, took exception, that no | of bitter strife and privation. mon to all men, instead of that which to 
man living was freer from any feeling of a gross In conformity with his mode of practice, Etty | the few, and which men regard as genins, ‘ 
or a voluptuous character. Those who knew him appears to have made very few sketches of his wers were not intellectual, and required neither 
best, regarded the effusions of his pencil as sacred, pictures ; that would have betrayed more forethought | high intellect in their exercise, nor in the 
and fully protected from any possible charge of | than was ever given to them, and a different course | ciation of what they produced; they are so rare 
impropriety, by the real innocence and simplicity | of study to that pursued. There is, in consequence, | among men, as to give th ‘that “cai 
f his mind. I have heard it frequently remarked 7, Pv in bi > toe ; my . af ih ar an 
thet b weg y! very little subject in his works, no incident or | notice of the world which they received at its 
. no man but one of a perfectly pure mind, could | episode, and very little of what painters understand | hands, and which they will ever command in open 
— — indelicacy without committing him- | py Jearned composition. The great charm of his | rivalry with the highest products of intellect which 
se ‘ed <y a class of aspirants in a widely- pictures is colour,—not of a high order,—and that | is common to all men. In the productions of his 
vide ered bi . A reggae in which all are con- | fleshiness, pulpiness, and what the Italians call | pictures, Etty worked by a power more rare among 
sl r ms as students and experimentalists—talk | »o/%:dezza, which is peculiar to female form and | men than intellect, and altogether beyond the 
a pape to _ other of their ends and objects, | texture. In this it is to be questioned if any | of acquirement, the nature and the rarity of which 
= —_ they take to reach them, than any | painter, ancient or modern, has ever equalled him. | must be combined in the estimate of its value, 
obteit —< 9“ that . was easy at any time to | ‘This is a quality of Art to be looked for nowhere | whatever price is set upon it. 
th salote ¢ © the impulses under which any of | 5 rationally as in modern Art, and not in modern, In a letter to me on the subject of national 
e su - and works of Etty were produced. As | put in English art, where alone it has been found ; | encouragement, and of making Art subservient to 
. ~ act, it is unquestionably true that very | jt is a pure result of process directed by feeling, and | religious and moral purposes, Etty displays all the 
ittle of the matter of his pictures was matter of | can only emanate from it. right feeling and intelligence the subject demands. 
forethought. It came to him in the course of his It is greatly to be regretted that in the later part | As a moral teacher, he considers that Art is capable 
practice, and had then to be modified and turned to | of his career Etty fell into some mannerism, both | of being employed in the highest of all offies,—in 
os that is to say, forms and accompaniments | jy respect to treatment and drawing, prejudicial | assisting to produce, by its correcting and soften- 
were 4 =-t = had to be treated subject-like, and | to his works. His female forms lost much of | ing influence, that “great prop and bulwark of a 
then = the best names that could be found for | their true natural character, and became fashionable | country, a moral and a healthy popalation;” thst 
- em. F- picturesque attitude, or combination of | and small-waisted, like women who have for their | the exclusion of Art from the cause of God and 
grr-van de naked, were nymphs bathing; varied with | whole lives been pinched up in stays and bandages ; | religion is the greatest of all mistakes; that the 
as = auxiliaries, in posture and action, it | and he fell into an ugly method of projecting dark | study of all which tends to elevate the Creator 
pd hanalian or rural sports, or something | shadows upon parts, which destroyed both their | through the objects of the creation, elevates the 
a. Ora te and in single figures it was the beauty and form. ‘The loose, free mode of handling | mind and calls forth its best energies and its highest 
my ® high ead with a beard black cr grey was | adopted by Etty was highly favourable to chromatic | resources ; and that this fact and feeling is evidenced 
. ew, 4 1g eae, or a prophet ; a naked beauty | effects, the iridescence and brightness of colour. | in our Gothic buildings, which all venerate; and 
re tied tte and wreathed, a Sappho; | In his mode of operation I observed he put in an | that in the beautiful structure and its ornaments all 
pone - _ r, ° Magdalen ; with wings, an | outline, which, being either in water-colour, or | is but picture. He thinks that throngh Art ts 
~ — of the ay a > gd charming pictures were | having dried first upon the canvas, was not disturbed | through music, religion makes a warmer ota 
pay ~ and people admired and bought them | by brushing over or wiping off; thus he had notrouble | the heart, and that earnestness is ¥ 
Etty—altho: 7 were produced. The Parnassus of | or concern in the filling up, and in the rubbings off | otherwise lightness and apathy might —, 
cmiethe ug eae appears to have no repre- | of colour that required to be removed. There is | No judge is #0 infallible as the world, if yon 
in St ‘Martin’ Muses—was the life-academy | no artist upon the principles of whose style and | give it time; but as long as it weer jai 
thet inepi a hi ne. From this a great deal | practice so little can be said, because there was but | by the standard set | in its infancy, it wed 
hey the ~ subjects for Art came, and was worked | one idea pursued in them; this was, in a word, to | be liable to error. In the judgment of the w 
life J i a hee, % of the palette into forms of | produce flesh, with its peculiar charms of colour, | the subjects chosen by Bitty, devoid of senoi: 
embodied ind ‘ y, like Lawrence, was an | transparency, and softness; everything else in the | thought and tending to excite the passions, and 
montage = det tt 4A From the time Etty was a | picture was subsidiary to this. However pleasing, | be regarded as rather allied with loose oe 
r nt he ow ay of the Royal Academy, | this object is a confined one. Of action, character, | profligacy than sobriety ; yet he pos hag 
lect. Aesteen h i - death, perhaps he never | and expression there was nothing; all was list- | an innocent, but a pious mind, +» the latter 
time. E g the whole of his life, one entire year of | Jessuess and indifference. Whole groups of figures | Etty, like many an artist, was, in ‘ons in 
—, ws area he was to be found in his | were assembled doing nothing. If in the water, | of his career, induced to abandon the a 
ae s per working harder than the | they were idly enjoying it; if on board some boat, | which he found his real strength, and to ees 
- tight ah . profiting, as he himself asserts, by | or gilded bark, they were reposing, and, perhaps, | those which could not be roe ‘reqaired the 
Sianne cual a and colour of lamp-light effects. | holding threads, without appearing to be concerned | The few large pictures oP called upon to 
hia & - Sgr and simple, whilst in the | in what they were doing: upon the green earth, employment of what he was never orks, t 
joke, and asked hi "he, his fellow pupils used to | or in beds of flowers, ‘they rested and reclined, | exercise in his early and entenny not studied 
tiene te week im how he would manage to con- | with musical instruments in their hands—they did | and knowledge of things which he had 
pvr tae #8 & pupil when he should become an | not play upon them, but gracefully held them as the | and acquired, and for which bon 4, 
Like all mea tae _ . | models did from which they were painted, in a than the aptitude. In = pox strong 
strength, Eity hed no eee eee real artistic | manner which combined agreeably with the colours | colour, which: here 18 ne! St” jon are 
or his prt ; in both * — either in his nature | and forms about them. Eyes that were open were | character, appro riste — i ; 
dep.’ Tie tel Mo een Ga and free as the | supposed to see, and mouths under the same cir- | indispensable. 118 Academy secestery 
some peculiarities j n views of Art, of course, and | cumstances to speak or to sing. him with some portion of the He did not 
defended and apuke of we rastion and these he So mighty and multifarious is Art in its province | of form and developmen’, Ary 
only in his pictures that pe ana but it was | and powers, that this partial manifestation left | beyond the peer ai stinguishes i 
of the beaten track. Domestieal bh or walked out | nothing to be desired, but was perfect and satisfac- | none of the vitality whic 
cally he was moderate, | tory in itself. The creatures of the artist, although | life, and nature. 
eiene — 
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Hall, and there can be no doubt that in giving his | fit into the niche for which =: is 


opinion he acted with the most scrupulous honesty, | and the true genius of Art assi : 
and the most perfect justice. I remember well the | suffer by this, but in the os i 


expression of his earnest regret made to me, that | faulty estimate assigns false honours to 
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ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. 





PART 1V.—TEMPLES, ARCHES, &c. 


ApPILY for us we are not political journalists: it is no part of 
our duty to watch and chronicle the events which, at certain 
intervals of time, convulse nations, and seem 
to mock the wisdom of the wise, and to set at 
naught the guiding hand of statesman and diplo- 
matist, however experienced in the science of 
government. We stand in need of no “ special 
correspondeut” to report to us, for the informa- 
tion of our readers, the march of contending 
armies, to tell of victories and defeats, to describe 
the horrors of war, the field of slaughter, the deso- 
lation of countries, the ruin of city and hamlet, 
the destruction of home and habitation, the letting 
loose “ the dogs of war” over the fairest portions 
of God’s earth, when 


* Sacked towns, and midnight howlings through the realm, 
Proclaim their presence :” 





)' such tasks we are not called upon to perform,—and we are perfectly 
willing to leave them to other hands. But yet events have taken place 
recently, which, viewed in connection with the remarks made in the opening 
chapter of this series of papers, we can scarcely pass over without reference. 
It was there stated that Italy had become, politically, a by-word and reproach— 
a country almost unrecognised as a nation, and holding her position in the 
world more on account of the magnitude and wealth of her Art-treasures, than 
by the efforts of her sons to restore the land of their birth to the liberty it 
once enjoyed. A few months have sufficed to rescue at least a portion of the 
country from the reproach that clung to it. The eyes of the civilized world 
have, during this brief period, been turned to some of the Italian States 


ed 








a 


struggling to emancipate themselves from the bondage of the foreigner or the 
vassalage of native rulers. The contest has terminated as suddenly as it was 
commenced. The surface of the land has been deluged with the blood of no 
craven hearts among the hostile ranks, yet whether the cause for which it was 
so freely poured forth has been attained, can scarcely be doubted: the storm 
has passed over the country, it has laid waste many a goodly heritage, but 
appears to have produced no other results than disappointment, both to victors 
and vanquished. Fortunately, it did not extend so far as the pontifical city, or 
we might have had to deplore the destruction of those glorious works of Art 
we have undertaken to describe,—a task we now resume. 

In a former article (vide p. 188) a view of the Forum of Rome was intro- 
duced : both in that representation, and in the one below, the spectator cannot 
but be impressed with the desolation that marks the locality. Standing at the 
base of the Capitol,—the point at which the artist who made the two drawings 
must have placed himself, though he shifted his position for the latter sketch, 
and has omitted the row of trees forming the Via Sacra,—this once noted and 
favourite resort of the ancient Roman people rises up, a grand yet melancholy 
spectacle, as if to show how impotent is the power of uations to maintain 
their sovereiguty when the decree has gone forth for its subversion, and how 
futile is the art of man to preserve the monuments of his genius from the 
destroying hand of Time. 

The view of the Forum, as represented in the engraving below, is certainly 
finer than that ou a former page: to the left is the Arch of Septimius Severus ; 
the three columns in the foreground are the only remains of the celebrated 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans; to the right are the eight columns of the Temple 
of Fortune, or of the Vespiani (vide pp. 138, 139, ante); the single column 
in the middle distance is the Column of Phocas (vide p. 288, ante); to the 
right of this are the beautiful remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, now 
commonly called by archwologists, the Grecostasia ; and, if the reader will take 
the trouble to refer to the preceding view of the Forum, he will see the Arch 
of Titus in the distance ; and among the range of buildings to the left are the 
Basilica of Paulus Emilius, now the Church of St. Adrian, the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, the Basilica of Constantine, fragments of the Temple 


| of Venus and Rome, on the site of which is the Church of St. Francesca 
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THE FORUM. 


Romana, and the Shrine of St. Peter and St. Paul, constructed near the 
Tullian and Mamertine dungeons : all these interesting objects are contained 
within a range of four or five hundred yards. 

The three beautiful columns comprisiug the ruin of the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans—as it is termed by Roman antiquarians, but which Chevalier Bunsen, 
and other German anthorities, call the Temple of Saturn—are situated ou the 
western side of the Temple of Fortune. The temple was erected by Augustus, 
_ was dedicated to Jove the Thunderer, to commemorate his escape from @ 

tunderstorm, during his Cantabrian expedition, when a slave who carried 
* torch before him, it being night time, was struck dead by lightning: at | 








ns bn te We 
b t periods it was restored by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, — 

poner prot to determine the question upon which learned ai wed 
as to the precise name that should be given to these columus ; it is se cien 
to remark, the latest authorities incline to the opinion that they belonged 


| originally to the Temple of Saturn, which stood on the Clivus Capitolinus, the 


i i ight by the French, 
site of the ruins now standing. They were brought to light by | 
who discovered them, in the early part of the present century, — ony * 
the capitals in an accumulation of rubbish: by digging into the soi they = 
that the basement of the columns had been partially removed ; it was .o 
fore necessary,” says a writer in “ Murray's Handbook,” “to remove 
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entablature, and secure the shafts by scaffolding ; the basement was then completed in modern times with brickwork : 























d cleared, and the entablature replaced in ite | marble, laid together with surprising exactness, 
carefully restored, the ground cle My ag ed bm together with surprising exactness, 
idered fine examples of that order of | been substituted for the original covering. Be: 
style, deeply fluted, and are conside p oes ae ert teeta severing. L 
illustration represents three colamns remaining from the TemeLe | which entrance is gained by a door composed 
o tote in front of the Church of Sta Maria Liberatrice. | the interior, whose ceiling is nothing more than 
These ruins have been the subject of much discussion among antiquarians, the | and rafters: the pavement is com 
prevailing opinion now being that they are a portion of the edifice, built about | altar which appears ever to have 


original position.’ 


architecture. 


The columns are of Carrara marble, 


as, with si 
em toc 
eight, are iron 
of rough, cnpieaal — 
the bare surface fan 
posed of rongh slabs of marble, “The 
been erected in the building in Christa, 


it is formed of blocks of Parian 


The entablature has entirely 
bad taste, 
Which are 


hund. d eighty years before the Christian era, for the reception of | times is still in existence, situated in the usual position opposite 
cin sabeian a Hh the senate received them in audience; aud as the | It is an altar of the most ordinary description, of which the the han 


plenipotentiaries from Phyrrus, King of Epirus, were the first who presented | pair of columns are a painted imitation of marble,”* 
themselves in the building, it was called Grecostatis. According to Sir Francis | 
Head, “the Grecostatis was rebuilt and considerably extended by Antoninus | t 
Pius, who elevated the new building ou a lofty substructure of brick sheathed | pass on to describe one of the most magnificent remai 
with marble, accessible by 


the principal facade 
facing “ across the 
Campo Vaccino to- 
wards the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faus- 
tina was a little to 
the northward of east , 
and this facade was 
ornamented with eight 
columns, and each of 
the flanks with thir- 
teen or with fifteen 
columns.” To judge 
by those now stand- 
ing, isolated in the 
midst of the Forum, 
they must be regarded 
as the chef-d’auvre of 
Roman architecture of 
the Augustan age: 
they are of white 
marble, and of beau- 
tiful proportions, about 
fifty-two feet in height, 
fourteen feet nine in- 
ches in circumference, 
or four feet ten inches 
in diameter: the en- 
tablature is exquisitely 
wrought, and appears 
to exceed in depth the 
ordinary proportions. 
Between the flutings 
may here and there 
be observed patches of 
red colour, showing 
them to have been 
at one time painted : 
we should scarcely 
cousider this an im- 
provement on pure 
white marble. 

THe TemPLe oF 
Vesta, engraved on 
the next page, stand- 
ing near the banks of 
the Tiber, at a short 
distance from the 
Ponte Rotto and the 
Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, is now a Chris- 
tian church; it was 
first consecrated un- 
der the name of S. 
Stefano delle Carroz- 
ze, and subsequently, 
about the year 1480, 
in the pontificate of 
Sixtus 1V., under that 
of S. Maria del Sole : 


stands close by is of modern date. 
Leaving, at least for the present, the other Roman t 


pediment 


emples unnoticed, we 


baer - : ns of the ancient city 
a triple-branched flight of steps ending in a | the Arncn OF CONSTANTINE, considered the most perfect of all the triom sphal 
single and a broader flight, that led to the platform in front. The aspect of arches now existing. It is situated at the entrance of the Via di§. i 


2 


ot: 2 4. 


COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER STATOR. 


Gregorio, 


quity of the arch, 
Some antiquarians are 
of opinion that its 
form and proportions 
are too good for the 
period of Constantine, 
when a debased style 
of architecture 

to prevail; and 

regard it as the Arch 
of Trajan,—the exact 
site of which has never 
been  determined,— 
remodelled and rede- 
corated to adapt it to 
the purpose intended. 
There is, however, no 
doubt that some of 
the bas-reliefs and or- 
naments on sua arch 
belonged originally to 
that of Trajan. Like 
many other noble re- 
mains of ancient art 
in Rome, # consider- 


portions of the arch 

of Septimius Severus 

as had long been hid- 

den, commenced _“ 

ations on this also; 

and, a few years after, 
XIL. 


public worship has, however, long ceased within its walls, aud admission to The Arch of Constantine, like that just referred ne he 
examine it can only be obtained by application to the keeper, who lives close by. | four columns, of the Corinthian order, on "we number of 
This temple is among the most generally admired edifices in Rome, and the | resting on the same pedestals, are the oa lio antico. 
humerous bronze models of it have caused it to be better known than, perhaps, | pilasters; seven of these columns <p Oe + to have 
any other building in the city. Temples dedicated to Vesta were frequent in | originally of the same material, but it 1s pr the present one 
ancient Rome, Numa Pompilius having ordered the erection of one in each | Clement VIII, for an altar ix the =o d weuther that it is 
of the curie, or wards: this one is not supposed to be of the number of those it: all, however, are 80 discoloured by wail of which 
origiually built in conformity with the commands of Numa, but is assigned | determine with any certainty the exact mat shows, un 
to a much later date, the period of the Antonines. Jt is circular in form, and | pedestals of the columns are, as the yo gee : ou the 
aren of a cella, or chapel, surrounded by nineteen fluted Corinthian columns , are ornamented on their three sides with — de : and on 
. oe —_— the twentieth has been destroyed. The chapel, as described | cipal archway is a bas-relief of Fame, on eac’ “= posts side. 
A a > ead, is nearly one hundred and sixty-nine feet in circumference, | smaller archways is a recumbent figure, = 

© most perfect state of preservation to the extent of aboat two-thirds ma RI 


the heiy . . - 
¢ height from the pavemeut, above which point the remainder has been © “ Rome: A Tour of Many Days. 
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the arch given in “ Murray’s Handbook of Rome” is so concise and intelli- | bas-reliefs, and over each of the smaller 


arches are two circular medallions, all | 
gible, that we cannot do better than adopt it:—“ On each attic are four square | relating to the history of Trajan. Pagid ter wt gee yoyo ; 


The square reliefs on the flanks of the attic, 


Hurre 
TRB 


range: 

: ef 
7 : 7 we 
onl wf ox ak E on 





THE TEMPLE OF VESTA, 


and the statues of the Dacien captives (surmounting the columns), belong to | some arch of Trajan, and are easily distinguished from the inferior sculptures of 


Wrsdabilipliss hasta aan 


Haine Ali didi ie Skt i rs 


il A 8° 





THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


Constantine two hundred lat i the front facing | entry of Trajan into Rome; 2. the emperor raising recumbent figure, an - 
the Coliseum” (that seea in the ‘ety een 1. the triumphal allegorical allusion to the repairs of the Appian Way ; 3. his supplying the 
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people with provisions ; 4, the emperor on a chair of state, while a person, 
supposed to be Parthamisiris, King of Armenia, is brought before him. On 
the southern side are—l. Trajan crowning Parthamaspes, King of Parthia; 
2. the Discovery of the conspiracy of Decebalus, King of Dacia; 3. the emperor 
addressing his soldiers; 4. the sacrifice of the Suovetaurilia. On the flanks 
of the attic are the two reliefs, supposed to have formed originally one com- 
partment ; they represent the victory of Trajan over Decebalus, and are the 
very finest works of the kind extant. The circular medallions over the small 
arches represent the 4 gen of the chase, and their attendant sacrifices. The 
works of Constantine do not harmonize with these beautiful sculptures. The | 
frieze which goes round the middle of the arch represents, in a series of in- 
different bas-reliefs, military processions and various events in the life of Con- 
stantine. On the flanks of the arch are two round medallions, representing 
the chariots of the sun and moon, typifying the emperor’s dominion over 
the east and the west. ‘The figures of Fame over the arch, the bas-reliefs of 
the piers representing the conquest of Verona and the fall of Maxentius, the 
figures on the pedestals of the columns, also belong to the age of Constantine, 
and show how low the Arts had fallen at that time.” 

But from the associations connected with it, not one of the ancient edifices 





of Rome offers—at least to the Christian mind—more interesting matter of 
thought than the Axcu or Tirus, which forms the last of our illustrations. 


The object itself, independent of the o bellish j 
fail to recall to the ahed that most pues one 2 
solemn warning and prediction uttered against Jaunlen—* 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
Se —— thy so pee together, as a hen doth 

er wings, and ye would not! Behold, your i 
This arch was erected by the senate Rae P cape ‘ou 
conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, within half a century from 
the prophecy was spoken. It stands at the end of the 
Colosseum ; and is interesting not only as a record of Seri ture 
for its elegance as an architectural structure, which on be 
massive, rectangular building, of marble, surmounted by an atti 
a single arch, unlike those of Severus and Constantine, which have 
frontage both ways is similar, showing on each side four flated columns 
posite order. Prior to the time of Pius VII., the edifice was in almost howl, 
decay, and would have become a total ruin but for the judicious restorations 
under the superintendence of the architect Valladier, by order of that —~y 
these are easily distinguished from the ancient portions. Upon the — 
facade the frieze is sculptured in bold has-relief, representing a ion of 
warriors leading oxen to the sacrifice ; and above, upon the attic, is i 


original inscription, finely-sculptured, in clear, capital characters, which are 


aa a eS 
mF 45 ‘ae : AOVEROM ANY i} “Alp 


THE ARCH 


perfectly legible:—Srnatvs . Porvivsgve . Romanvs . Divo . Tito . Divi. 
Vesrasiani . F. Vesrasiano . Avevsto. The side towards the Forum has 
suffered more severely than the other, only a portion of the basement and 
about half of the columns being preserved, with the matilated figures of 
Victory, in bas-relief, on the spandrels of the arch. The sides, which are of 
very considerable depth, are completely covered with the celebrated bas-reliefs, 
representing the triumphal procession of Titus to the Capitol with the spoils 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. “Of these interesting works of Art, executed in 
an excellent style of sculpture, each on a single slab of white marble extend- 
ing the whole depth of the aperture, the one on the eastern side represents 
Titus seated in a chariot, drawn by four horses abreast, led by a figure of 
Rome personified by a female, and accompanied by another female figure 
of Victory, the latter holding a chaplet above the head of the Conqueror of 
- Holy City, and hovering over the chariot, which is preceded and followed 

y humerous groups of senators, citizens, lictors bearing their fasces, &e. The 





bas-relief on the western side is a continuation of the sa i 
reli s me 
oe of captive Jewish soldiers, followed by several of those identical 
mp a of religious observance in the Temple of Jerusalem that are 
me A meapat in the Bible, und appear here represented in marble by the 
whose own eyes beheld them. Here, accordingly, is to be seen an exact 


resemblance of the very objects j : : : 

bm bis He very objects in the state in which they existed at th 

= gery. ineluding the table of gold, the wtanon, Boser-se atte 
y and the silver trumpets, all borne on men’s shoulders, and very 





| 


Ya Te 


BT pug ahs 
oes ; +i } j 
“5. San Cobaaeee — 


—— 


OF TITUS. 


clearly recognisable, 
the bodies much mutilated. : 139), 
The three arches of which, in this aud @ preceding paper eee tial a 
brief description has been given, are the principal structures the Arch 
Rome; but there are some others, such as the Arch of Drusus, ho val 
Dolabella, the Arch of Gallienus, &c., that the lover of pr py by 
the city should not omit to see. All of these works, as well 38 when Rowe 
aud temples we have noticed, belong to the period of the bry gd vcs edly 
appeared in her greatest architectural magnificence, for whic! pegs 
indebted to the example of Angustus, whose highest ig -nee the ity 
firmly seated on the imperial throne, was to extend the = the farther 
to adorn it with whatever could add to its splendour. ®% to bis exe 
proceed in examining the architecture of Rome, from a taste; the 
sors, the more appareut is the decline of pure principles oles every where 
influence of Greek Art is, indeed, manifest, and the — th worthless 
obtrudes, but so debased in style, and oftentimes 80 I wi of Athens 
meretricious ornament, that if the architects and penpry Art, 
Corinth could witness some of these Roman — in them a manife 
would at once repudiate it as a falsity: at any rate, t afi the Greeks. 
departure from the simplicity and elegaace of the wor: ID 





® Sir G. Head. 
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THE 


NATIONAL FLAGS OF ENGLAND: 
THEIR HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
WITH A GLANCE AT THE FLAGS OF 
OTHER NATIONS. 

BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., 
auTnor OF A “MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCH AOLOGY,” 

“ QHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES,” “* MONU- 
MENTAL BRASSES AND SLABS,” ETC., ETC. 





“,... Intheair 

A thousand streamers floated fair,— 

Various in shape, device, and hue, 

Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue ; 
Broad, narrow, swallow-tail’d, and square, 
Scroll, pennon, pencil, bandrol, there 

O’er the pavilions flew: 
Highest and midmost was descried 
The Royal Banner floating wide.” 

Marmion, iv. 38. 





Part V.—THEe BANNER. 


Tux BANNER was of a square form, or nearly so, and 
it was charged with the complete coat-of-arms of 
the bearer or owner, but not with any other device. 
The armorial insignia were displayed upon the entire 
area of the banner, covering it as they would cover 
a shield. .4 pennon, with its points torn off, would 
very closely resemble a banner: and thus banners 
were often actually made in the middle ages on the 
field of battle, when a knight, because of his gal- 
lantry, was advanced to the higher rank of Kniaut- 
Banneret by the sovereign himself, present in 
person, under his own royal banner displayed. On 
such occasions, a part of the ceremony of creation 
consisted in the king commanding the points to be 
torn off from the heraldic pennon that every knight 
was entitled to bear, thus reducing it to the square 
form of the banner, by which the knight in ques- 
tion was thenceforth to be distinguished. For that 
purpose the knight, bearing his peunon in his own 
hand, was led between two other knights before 
the king, when an herald said,—‘ May it please 
your grace, this gentleman hath shown himself 
valiant in the field, and for so doing deserveth to 
be advanced to the degree of knight-banneret, as 
worthy to bear a banner in the war. Then,” adds 
the chronicler, “the king shall cause the points of 
his pennon that they be rent off.” Such was 
one of the customs prevalent in those dark ages, 
when, without either payment of money, or any 
other interest than his own worthiness as it was 
attested by his comrades in arms, a good soldier 
was promoted on the instant upon the field of 
battle. 

The difference in form and appearance between 
the peunon and the banner may be characteristically 
exemplified by placing side by side the pennon (27) 
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(28.) 


and the banner of St. George (28). The difference 
in signification between these two ensigns was very 
important, and amounted to this, that whereas the 
pennon was the personal ensign of the knight him- 
self, who bore it upon his own lance, the banner 


his banner ; and it was the heraldic blazon upon 
any banner which, by determining to whom it 
belonged, determined the military rank of the in- 
dividual by whom it was displayed. 

In many of the groups of military figures that 
appear in the illuminations and other works of 
mediseval artists, the banners borne by different 
chiefs upon their lauces are represented to have 
been cut very short in proportion to their depths ; 
in some instances, indeed, they extended but a few 
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(31.) (29.) 

















inches from the shafts of the lances. Banners of 
this form were adopted apparently with the view 
to prevent their fluttering in the wind, and thus 
impeding the free action of the knightly weapon. 
‘The accompanying example (29) is from one of the 
illumiuations in the celebrated MS. of Matthew 
Paris, preserved at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Other examples of these short banners 
appear in the fragment (30) of a painting that 
once adorned the walls of the “ Painted Chamber ” 
at Westminster. This same fragment contains a 
triangular flag, which may have been a pennon 
of unusually large dimensions. Similar triangular 
flags are not uncommon in the representations of 
medizeval warfare and jousting. I give another 
specimen (31) from the decorations of St. Stephen’s 





Chapel, Westminster ; and I may refer to the 
knightly figures in the side niches of the canopy of 
the Hasting’s brass, at Elsyng, in Norfolk, for 
further illustrations of this class of lance-flags. 

The curious and interesting effigy of Sir Robert 
de Shurland (about a. p. 1310), at Minster, in the 
Isle of Sheppy, illustrates the manner in which 
banners were sometimes attached to lances by straps 
or cords (32), a usage of which the remembrance is | 
retained by us in the cords and tassels that we 
attach to the heads of our own military flag-staves. 





was the collective ensign of a knight-banneret 
together with the knights, men-at-arms, and others 
who were under his command. Thus, while the 
pennon indicated kuightly rank, the bauner was the | 
emblem of military authority. It was the troop. | 
colour of a knight’s or baron’s special command, | 
and its position declared the presence of the chief 
himself or of his delegated representative. Every 
officer in command, from the ing downward, had 





| om 


The more prevalent custom, however, in the middle 
ages appears to have been to wrap the banner itself 
round the staff, and then fasten it by sewing, as 
may be supposed to be the arrangement in the 
greater number of my illustrative examples. — 
Froissart, in his admirable Chronicle, has given us 
the following graphic account of the frst appear- 
ance on the field of battle of the banner of a newly- 





created knight-banneret. Sir John Chandos, one 
of the Knights Founders of the Garter, appeared 
with his maiden banver at the battle of Navaret, on 

















(33,) 


the morning of Feb. 3, 1367. “He brought his 
banner in his hand,” says the chronicler, “ rolled 
up, and said to the Prince of Wales,”—the Black 
Prince—“* My lord, behold here is my banner ; I 
deliver it to you in this way’”—furled, or rolled, 
round the staff, that is—“ ‘ that it may please you 
to display it, and that this day I may raise it: 
Jor, thank God, I have land and heritage sufficient 
to support the rank as it ought to be.’ Then the 
prince and the king”—Don Pedro—‘took the 
banner (which was of silver, with a sharp pile, 
gules, (33,) between their hands by the staff, and 
displayed it, and returned it to him, saying,— 
‘Sir John, behold your banner! May God grant 
that you may do your duty!’ Then Sir John 
Chandos bore his banner to his own company, and 
said, —‘ Sirs, behold here my banner and yours: 
keep it as your own |?” 

“Sir John, behold your banner,” said the 
Black Prince, “may God grant that you may do 
your duty!” In these memorable words the heroic 
son of the third Edward anticipated the sentiment 
with which, in after times, another true English 
hero should sum up his triumphant career. It was 
not, indeed, on the occasion of the first display of 
a well-earned banner that Ne.son spoke ; still, 
through the agency of flags it was that his last 
appeal thrilled through the exulting fleet, when 

* Along the line the signal ran,— 
ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN 
THIS DAY WILL DO His DUTY!” 
And the responsive cheer which spontaneously arose, 
—a fitting prelude to the thunders of the fight, —pro- 
claimed that then, as of yore, as now also, England 
might rely upon the dutiful devotion of her sons. 

I must return to Sir John Chandos, “ the flower 
of English chivalry,” for the purpose of adding 
that he fell in a skirmish near the bridge of Lusac, 





Dec. 31, 1370. His death is described by Froissart 
in a manner no less vivid than that in which the 
chronicler has recorded the first appearance of his 
banner. He appears to have been buried at Mor- 
temer, where he died of his wound. His tomb, as 
described by Sir S. R. Meyrick (“ Archaologia,” xx. 











484), is a coped stone coffin, resting upon low 
lars, and oes sculptured upon it the banner, 
Lass, and shield of the knight. 
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fendal times lands and other properties were | ward the Confessor, also a blue flag, charged with resentatio 
a by many persons and communities who were | a cross fleury and five martlets of gold (38). In y+ tao Bee, Bishop st borne by the celebrated 
not members of the military profession, but who | another class of ecclesiastical banners, portraits of | at the siege. His henner fs Who Was present 
still were bound (in respect of their land and reve- | sainted personages appear to have been represented, remarkable from 
nues) to contribute their contingents of men for | asin the instances of the banners of St. Peter of 
military service. Banners, which might be dis- York, St. Wilfred of Beverley, St. John of Ripon, 
played in the field at the head of their respective | and St. Cuthbert of Durham. The banner of 
forces, were assigned to all such persous and com- | St. Cuthbert was regarded with peculiar reverence, 
munities, Thas, all the monasteries of England | and its presence was hailed as a most propitious 
had their own banners. The banner of the great | presage of victory: it was displayed for the last 
Abbey of St. Alban—the premier abbey of England | time on the fatal field of Flodden, Sept. 9, 1513, 
—for example, bore on a field of blue a golden | by the Earl of Surrey, who took it northward with 
saltire, or diagonal cross (34). Such an ecclesias- | him, for that express purpose, from Durham. In 
tical banner would be displayed in war at the head | one of his most effective passages, Sir Walter Scott 
has described, in such words as these, the agitated 
career of some of the noble and knightly ensigns 
at Flodden: he begins with the pennons of the 
lances,— 

*“ In the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew.” 

Then— 


** Amid the scene of tumult high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly ; 
sod te foment 
mu oward's lion ‘ *  ¢ 
Still bear them bravely in the fight.” ee. ° bis a eie . 
. , OW 
After a while— Bec—a cross moline, ermine, upon — 
« Fortune, on the right, It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
With fickle smile cheer'd Scotland's fight appeared on this occasion rather i his 
eae a men = ap op white,— t} in his esclesiestionl eaned ye 
e Howard's lion fell : esias pacity, 
Yes ott Lass ee Sine flew, soldiers who followed him formed hi 
wavering while Sercer grew tingent, and not a band composed of 
of the armed vassals of the monastery, and its a et doa = he ee —— 
. ’ _— > gh, 
presence — denote that by | ae = ‘ The banner sunk and rose ’ The banner of the crusader kings of 
capacity. In processions, and other peaceful solem- 8 bends the ’s mast in the gale, 41) bore five golden crosses 
nities, the same banner would appear at the plea- bots ae rigging, — and sail, ) “i or 
sure of the Abbot of St. Alban’s, Famous and ; 
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Marmion’s esquire, “a fiery youth,” could then no 
longer endure to gaze from his distant post upon 
the falling ensign of his lord; he galloped to the 
host, followed by the archers of his train, and 


* With desperate charge, 
Made, for a space, an opening large; 
The rescued banner rose : 
But darkly clos'd the war around,— 
Like pine-tree rooted from the ground, 
It sunk among the foes.” 





The most characteristic and interesting record of 
early medieval banners that have waved in the 
breezes of England, is the “ Roll of Caerlaverock,” 
a contemporary Norman-French poem, which con- 
tains an accurate blazon of the armorial insignia of 
106 Bannerets, who were marshalled under the 
royal banner of Edward I., at his siege of that 
border-fortress, in the year 1300, With the heraldic Sr 
descriptions of the banners, the writer has asso- | silyer—a composition exhibiting an intentional 
ciated slight but expressive sketches of the good | violation of that fundamental law of heraldry, which 
knights who bore them. Asan example of these | forbids any device to be represented in gold upon 
ensigns, I give the banner (39) of the hereditary | silver, or in silver upon api 7 os par- 
popular saints had their own banners, whic pose of distinguishing the ensign of the Christin 
bl all case Sealy contied ton pg au ee Holy City from the insignis of all 
igious establishment, Such were the banners of . — : i 
St. George of England (28); St. Andrew of Scot- —— Sh bar i my ake a ha 
land (85), a blue flag, bearing a white saltire a ; 


























“Constable” of England, Humphrey de Bohun, 
the eighth of that name, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, “a rich and elegant young man,” as the 
“ Roll” declares him to have been, who, two years ‘ black to typify 
afterwards, married Elizabeth Plantagenet, youngest | and the lower white,—the Diack To ag 
ge of the king. | The De Bohun bensér was ae “or we of the order i awed 
St. Patrick of Irela 7 ue, and it bore a silver bend, having on either side | to friends. _ +04 decorations of the 

with a red. saltire ; st. Biwerd the Mart charged | of it a “cotise” (or very narrow bend), and three | represented in the aes it hare ot ae 


bl " t (37), @ | small lions rampant of gold. Another of the | Church in London, where ¥ 
ne fig, with three golden crowns; and St. Ed- | Caerlaverock teasers, of which I have also given © portions, and having its tite 


(42.) 
terror to 














in the world. 
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ery of the Temple chivalry was also 

Ly Honea !? and the Templars had for their 
devices the Agnus Dei; a group consisting of two 
knights of the order mounted upon one horse, indi- 
cative of their original poverty; and a red << 
eight points worn upon a white ground, e 
Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John, were 
distinguished by a white cross, of the same form as 
that worn by the Templars, upon a black ground. 
The Oriflamme, the celebrated ensign of France, 
which was taken by the French kings from the 
Abbey of St. Denys only on occasions of great 
importance and necessity, and then displayed in 
front of their armies for the encouragement of the 
troops, may be considered to have partaken of the 
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(43.) 


nature of both the pennon and the banner. It was 
a square flag (43), composed of @ very rich bright 
scarlet or flame-coloured silk, quite plain, and with- 
out any device whatever, but it terminated in five 
long flame-like points. This sacred flag was given 
to the breeze in front of the armies of France for 
the last time at Agincourt, Oct. 25, 1415, when 
it waved solemnly above the heads of 60,000 
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(44-) 


princes, nobles, knights, esquires, and men-at-arms. 
Since that day, the national banners of France and 
England have bnt too often met in hostile array, 
and been witnesses to many a fiercely-contested 
fight; more recently, they have been displayed side 
by side, in friendly alliance, in front of a common 
foe; and it is to be hoped that, throughout all time 
to come, these united flags may proclaim an uninter- 








rupted friendship between the two greatest nations 


The royal banner of France, at the time of Agin- 
court, bore on a blue field ¢hree golden lilies, or 


fleurs-de-lys (44). Before this period the fleurs-de- 
lys had been more in number, and they were scat- 
tered—semée—over the entire surface of the royal 
banner (45). Of these two banners, the earlier is 
distinguished as France ancient, and the later as 
France modern. The change was made by Charles 
VI. of France, on the accession of Henry V. 
to the English crown; for it is said that the 
French monarch very naturally felt aggrieved by 
the circumstance that the kings of England, as 
claimants of the crown of France also, quartered 
the lilies of France with the English lions (46),— 














accordingly, since the first and fourth quarters of 
the royal banner of England then were azure, semée 
de lys, Charles VI. reduced the number of the 
fleurs-de-lys in his own banner to three, thus pro- 
ducing a distinct heraldic ensign: whereupon king 
Henry V. of England did the like, and thenceforward 
for many years the three lilies of gold appeared in 
the royal banners of both England and France. 
The banner of Henry V., therefore, was the same 
with that of his successor of the house of Tudor, 
the eighth Henry (54), without the accessories of 
the green and white banner-staff or of a fleur-de-lys 
atits head. After the change effected by Charles VI., 
so long as the ancient fleur-de-lys coutinued to 
appear in a banner of France, the French kings 
ceased to make any further alteration in their armo- 
rial insignia, It is probable that King Charles VJ. 
determined both on the number ¢hree for his fleurs- 
de-lys, and on their being so placed on his banner 
as to form a triangle resting upon its apex, in re- 
membrance of a banner borne by his predecessors 
in very early days of the French monarchy. In 
this very ancient banner, which was white, ¢hree 
black frogs were arranged (as the heralds say), éwo 
and one—a single one, that is, beneath the two 
others (47). Such a banner has been assigned to 








Clovis himself, who may be considered to have 
founded the French monarchy in the beginning of 
the sixth century. The sketch that I have given is 
drawn from a copy of a representation of the 
ancient banner, that once existed in the cathedral at 
Rheims. The device of the three frogs, impaled 
with the —— is recorded to have been also 
borne by early French princes. 

Throughout the fiercely-contested “ Wars of the 
Roses,” which began in 1455 at St. Alban’s, and 





were brought to an end on Bosworth Field in 1485, 
the royal banner that had been adopted by Henry V., 
and by him transmitted to his ae son, was 
continually displayed at the head of both the con- 
flicting armies. It was the royal banner of England, 
and the crown of England was challenged by the 
rival chiefs of both York and Lancaster; Lancas- 
trians, therefore, and Yorkists alike followed to the 
field the quartered ensign with the lilies and the 
lions. Banuers, bearing the arms of Warwick, and 
the other nobles who fought and fell in these devas- 
tating wars, were then familiar objects in England. 
With them might have been associated two other 
ensigns severally charged with the fatal “ Roses” 
themselves—‘ the Red Rose and the White ”»—the 
Red Rose, deep ruby-coloured as the “aspiring blood 
| of Lancaster” (48), and the white, encircled with the 
| 











(48.) 


glittering rays of the “Sun of York” (49). The Lan- 
castrian princes are supposed to have derived their 
well-known device from John of Gaunt, one of whose 
badges was a “red rose;”’ and the white rose of the 
rival house is supposed to have been first used by 
Edmund of Langley, from whom Edward IV. was 
descended in the female line. Edward IV. himself 
first assumed the rose-en-so/eil as a badge after the 
victory of Mortimer’s Cross, when three suns were 
said to have appeared in the heavens, which, as the 
day advanced, and the Yorkist arms prevailed, 
became united in one. Before, however, that this 
omen was fulfilled, more battles had to be fought, 














(49.) 





of the three banners which the victor of 


and again the crown of England was destined to be 
both lost and won, 
The banners in use in England after the accession 
of the sovereigus of the House of Tudor, in their 
general character resembled those of the previous 
period. Stanparps then came into use, and 
appeared in association with banners in war, at 
tournaments, and on all solemn and festive occasions. 
It will be sufficient for me here to refer to two 
examples of Tudor banners, one of them a banner 
borne by Henry VII. before his accession, and the 
other a Sen of his son and —— Hen = 
ior the supporters of bis royal arms a greyhou 
por Py ng oH nm is said to have been the 
armorial ensign of wallader, the last of the 
native British kings, from whom Heury, asa Tudor, 
apparently wi to declare his descent. This 
imaginary animal, a “ red fierze ~~ + beeten upon 
white and greene sarcenett,”” was e of - 
wo 




















Jaid upon the altar of St. Paul’s, when. he made his. 
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i t entry into London. Silver (or: white) 
Ton Soapiie Tudor “livery: colours.” . The 
other banuer appears on ‘board: a boat, close. in by 


board, and other similar flags ; some of them, of a 


large size, were displayed. from banner-staves ‘fixed | . 


for that purpose. at the: sterns and bows of the 


.vessels, or at their mast-heads. - From the principal 


the shore, in the curious picture at Hampton Court, ):vessel of. a squadron the. royal. banner would .be 


ting the embarkation of Henry VIII. from 
Dover, on his way to meet Francis I. at the * Field 
of the Cloth of Gold,” in 1520. . The picture -is 
attributed to Holbein, and I shall -haye occasion 
hereafter more than once to refer'to it again... The 
banner-in the boatis a “St. George”. of . large 
dimensions ; but, instead of the. red cross: being 
upon its own proper ground of white, in this instauce 
it.has been set upon the livery colours of the - king 
(50), on a field, that is, formed’ alternately of white 





displayed: « The armorial insignia of the king, and 
.of his great barons, were -also, emblazoned, in. the 


early days of our —— navy, upon paitited shields 


which hung round the bulwarks of the ships (where 
the. hammocks are ‘now’ stowed),s precisely, in-ac-' 


‘cordance with a usage, prevalent in the ships of war 


of antiquity; and they were repeated upon other 
painted figures of shields, with which it was the’ 
custom to surround the “tops,” or “ top-castles,” 
as they were then called. Strange and unshipshape | 
to a modern nautical eye as all-representations of 
these old vessels appear, they still are eminently 
picturesque, and they sometimes bear even a noble. 
aspect. | As vehicles for heraldic display, they were 
eminently in high favour. Their armorial splendour 


| of banners and shields was commonly increased by 
| the characteristic usage of emblazoning the entire 
| sails with the arms and cognizances of princes and 
| chieftains. “Thus,-the sails themselyes were con- 
| verted into nautical banners. In one of the illumi- 


nations of the Cambridge copy of .Matthew Paris, 


| the “king’s ship”.is represented with the three 
| lions of England emblazoned upon her’ solitary 


sail. The great seal of Richard Duke of Gloucester 
(afterwards Richard IIT.) illustrates the same prac- 
tice about the middle of the fifteenth century 


| (a. D. 1467). The ships in the “ Embarkation 
| of Henry VIII.,” to which I have already made 


aud green bars (Jerry, argent, and vert). Another 
banner.of St. George, in all, respects heraldically 
correct, waves from a tower by the water-side. 

In our own times, banners identical with those of 
the middle ages may be seen hung up above the 
stalls in the choir of St. George’s Chapel, at Wind- 
sor, and in the Chapel of Henry VII., at West- 
minster: they are severally the ensigns of the 
Kbights of the Garter, and of the Knights Grand 
© of the Bath. Other similar banners decorate 
Wolsey’s Hall, at Hampton Court ; and many other 
of these relies of the days of chivalry liuger here 
and there, hung up high in dusty silence, perhaps in 
sdme ‘old ‘hall, or, by far more probably, above a 
tomb and an armed effigy, in some church or chapel 
that was “ builded in the olden time.” 

Banners, besides being borne on stayes and lauces, 
ae constantly attached to trumpets. Thus Chaucer 

8,— 

“Every trumpete his lordis armys bare.” 
At the le of Agincourt, the Duke of Brabant, 
who arrived late on the field, is said to have taken 
one of their banners from his trumpeters, and to 
have placed it abont his own person, as his surcoat- 
of-arms. Shakspere alludes to this when he says,— 

“ I will a banner from a trumpet take, 

And use it for my haste.” 

Banners ‘continue to be attached to trumpets, 
both amongst ourselves and by other nations. In 
our trumpet-banners, however, we now so far deviate 
from the Barly, practice as to place the royal arms, 
with the ipporters and other accessories, upon the 
flags, instead of covering the whole area of each 
banner with the arma only. 

: Various modifications of the banner were, and still 
= use M4 ane on the occasion of state 

» an ér solemn pageants. Amongst | 
these are the Jannerole, an heraldic flag of rater 
small size, charged with the most important quar- 
terings of the arms of any family; the’ guidon, a 
large white flag, emblazoned with certain appropriate 

r devices, éxpressive of high rank and distin- 

guished honour ; the great banner, charged with 
numerous quarterings of arms ; and others, of which 
the peculiar character and use would be in some 
degree determined by circumstances connected with | 
the ceremonial at which they would be displayed. 





Pant VI.—Bannenrs at Sea. 


At sea, it was customary, in the midd] 
nary, e ages, for 
ogy to be stationed in the tops, and at the | 
rs and on the forecastles of the different vessels, | 
ing the banners of the chiefs who w 


ere on | 


reference, are splendidly dressed with various flags ; 
and they all have shields and other heraldic insignia 
painted in different parts of their hulls and rigging ; 
but there are not any emblazoned sails. The sails 
of the ship, however, that the king honours with his 
magnificent presence are of cloth ‘of gold: her 
bauners—and those of the other vessels of the squa- 
dron are identical with them—are charged With the 
royal arms, and their staves are painted of the 
Tudor colours (white and green), and surmounted 
by a fleur-de-lys (51). The trumpeters on board 
this ship have large banners attached to their instru- 
ments. Soniewhat later, the arms of Charles Lord 
Howard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, appear on his great seal upon a shield within 
a garter in the centre of, his ship’s mainsail.  Thé 
ship also carries, besides her enormous streamers, 
two banners of St.George. This was the Lord Howard 
who commanded the English fleet which completed 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada, in 1588. 
At the same period the custom began to prevail of 
placing arms in a similar manner upon the flags that 
were hoisted in such liberal profusion on board ship. 
Two other pictures of great historical interest at 
Hampton Court exemplify the same practice in the 
following century. In one of these pictures 
Charles IT. is represented embarking from Hoéiland, 


in 1660, at the Restoration, and his ship carries & 
red’ flag with the royal arms upou a shield«in its 
centre. The embarkation of William IIT; in 1688, 
is the subject of the companion-picture, in which the 
king appears in his barge, ‘on “his way-to the ship, 
and the barge displays a red flag emblazoned with 
the royal arms of England on a shield, accompanied 
with. supporters and other: devices. ‘The reg 
ships’ ensigns, that were introduced towards the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, I leave 
for subsequent consideration. 
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ey y 8ST. AGNES, ~ Bisel 

: 5, Palate . 8. ge ts 

’ \ Size of the Picture 7-4; ft, poe 
DomeNico Zampient, or, as he*ia ae es 
Domenichino, born at ~ sin} ) lied | 
the moat ilfatrioes painters oftaa ae | 
and the’ most tatinemnteb as u ty y 
Went forth from the studio o the Caracei a. et) 


and success rg: ye it his career ae 
able, as to excite the constant jealousy and ills ¥ 
many of~his contemporaries, © ef he had 
-“ cA Y 
Dore ‘away, 


‘ 


2% % 


- 


entered the Academy of the Ai 
the principal prize from all Naps ‘itérs, | 
whom were Guido~ and Albano; ‘With “the-J; 
Detainees formed an intimate’ friewdsh 
eaving the school, they visited 
Modena, and Degaie: 16 dade oad orks ¢ 
giano aud io. Albano then 
whither he was shortly followed by" his ffi 
Cardinal Aguechi was the first who so far’ 
the genius of Domenichino as to extend to" 
patronage: he employed him to désopiteshis Ralshe 
and gave him a commission to’ pai 6 Dictaiey 
for the Church of S. Onofria. * Annibal Garamiws 
at this time in Rome, occupied with his’ great Walk 
in the Farnese Gallery} and-he engag domes Ss 
to execute a portion of it from his cartoond: inthe 
loggia of the garden he painted res tym esi 
"The Death of Adonis.” © On the teedmmendation 
of-Caracci, whose failing health i apacitale a: 
from undertaking any new commissions, Domenis: 
chino was employed, in conjunction wit Sido, = Hl 
the Cardinal Borghese, in the Church of S.Gregono, 
The next great Roman ecclesiastic who eo zht to 
avail himself of his talents was the* Cardinal ARG 
brandini, whose villa at Frascati he decbraisl wih® 
freseoes, ten in number, from the life of “Apollo, 
Soon after his completion of these works Tie 
menced his grand picture of “ The Last Comiianion. — 
of St. Jerome,” for the principal altar the Ohureh 
of S. Girolamo della Carita, at Rome?’ this work-has’ 
universally been regarded as the chef-digwore of the: 
master, and second only to Raifaelle’s “Triualigur- 
tion” among the pictures of the world. When the, 
French armies, during the wars of -Uhe;Revolation,” 
rifled Italy of her Art-treasures, this nigh S| 


—. | 


“WW 


first works on which they laid violent:hands 
until the peace of 1815, it orfiamented "the | 

of the Louvre: it was then restored, wi pofter 
ictures andystatues that Had been "tarfi x 

is now in the gallery of the Vaticad, in the sm 

apartment with the “ T?ansfiguration,” aad i 

other pictures by Raffaelle—a sp 

themselves. 


~. | 
* | 
» I 
: 


. 
I~ 


returned to Bologria, where he peel eee 
in the quiet exércise of his talents ;"b 


gory XV., unwilling to lose ‘his valuable vets, - 
prevailed upon him once more to visit Rome; 
appointed ‘him principal painter oan 
pontifical palace... He died in 1641 
laboriously passed in the earnest § 
pursuit of an art which he loved 
all sincerity. +10 = 
His “ St. Agnes,” one of the os 
the British crown, was formerly an alts 
from what church it was taken, ros 
brought to England, there seems a D. 
information: the picture, prior to r 
present locality, was at a 
youthful saint—who, 


is flying towards 

while are ee | 
the symbol of St. x or el 
f. innocence and of mind. ae” || 
sag hair confined by a tare—is oe | 
beanty; the figure is designed ge ie | 
and the geen pe ee as — 

is painted wit warm "s 
cole, and is regarded as one of the arti 


ictures. ; ; 
. It is in the collection at Windsor Castle. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


or 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 
FOR PROMOTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF ART. 





Tuts society has now issued its tenth annual Report. 
It has struggled on through years of difficulty, and 
now at length finds pecuniary success and growing 

pularity crown its efforts. Ten years ago it was 
eatablished, with the special purpose of promoting 
the knowledge of the higher branches of the arts ; 
and it has, year by year, presented to its members 
engravings of some great Italian work, little known, 
it may be, to the general public, but claiming con- 
sideration by special rarity or beauty. It has 
thus sometimes thanklessly laboured to form a 
taste, and to create for itself an appreciating public, 
stemming the stream of unpopularity, in the steadfast 
persuasion that its mission was high, and its object 
praiseworthy. It thus, for some years, dared to 
threaten its very existence, by the publication of 
hard, wood engravings from the works of Giotto, 
valuable to the antiquary, aud even to the professed 
connoisseur, but necessarily of little or no interest 
to that larger public, upon whose liberal support the 
success, and even the existence, of the society ulti- 
mately depended. After some years of hard fighting 
through all the difficulties incident to deliberate 
unpopularity, the society at last entered upon a new 
career, by which at once the public eye was to be 
allured by the beauty of colour, and the correct taste 
of the already educated few satisfied by essential 
excellence. It has thus, for the last two years, 
satisfied both zealous supporters and murmuring 
objectors, by the publication of carefully executed 
chromo-lithographs from some of the rarest, as well 
as of the most beauteous, of early Italian frescoes. 
Some two years since, Mr. Layard travelled through 
Umbria and the north of Italy, and, with Vasari in 
hand, hunted out all but forgotten works, and formed 
for the society entirely new plans for future opera- 
tions. With trained skill, aud with much actual 
physical exertion, he made traced outlines of many 
important frescoes, little known, or in course of 
actual decay. Mrs. Higford Burr, a skilled amateur, 
whose drawings and sketches have justly claimed 
warm admiration, has likewise executed reduced 
coloured studies of these same frescoes, giving their 
pictorial effect and architectural position. In addi- 
tion, Signor Mariannecci has been employed pro- 
fessionally in the copying of frescoes by Pinturicchio 
at Spello, by Benozzo Gozzoli, at San Gimignano ; 
and not less important pictures by Francesco Francia, 
in the desecrated chapel of St. Cecilia, at Bologna. 
The Arundel Society thus proposes to promote that 
knowledge of Art, for which it was originally esta- 
blished, by the publication of facsimile outlines traced 
by Mr. Layard from the original pictures. It fur- 
thermore attempts to bring these frescoes before the 
English public, in their actual, pictorial, and deco- 
rative effect, by chromo-lithographs, the careful 
reproductions of coloured drawings. The entire 
publications of this society are now before us, and 
we shall endeavour to bring to our readers’ notice, 
in one collected review, a description and criticism 
of the works which have been thought best fitted to 
advanee that knowiedge of highest Art, for which 
this society claims a privileged existence. 

Nine years ago a fortunate commencement was 
made, by the translation of Vasari’s “ Life of Fra 
Augelico,” illustrated with outlines from the painter’s 
works, executed by Mr. Scharf. The first, second, 
and third years of the society’s existence were like- 
wise in part devoted to the frescoes exeeuted by this 
great spiritual artist in the chapel of the Vatican. 
We all know the history of this good man. Fra 
Angelico, gifted from his earliest youth with the 
ape of an artist, patronage and wealth within 

is reach, he yet determined, for the “ peace of his 
mind, and in order to attend, above all things, to the 
the I of his soul, to enter the religious order of 
eo ominicaus, History, and Poetry, and Art, 

never weary of dwelling on a life so eminently 
pave and good ; and for ourselves, we feel that we 
a know enough of the ways, and thoughts, and 
. - 8 of a man, who prayed, and wept, and painted, 

again watched and fasted, and then again painted, 
i seemed to whisper, and visions came te 
el. We never can look upon these beauteous and 





| the history of Art, may be ranked with the church 


spiritual works, either in the originals, or through 
the translation of engravings, without subtle ques- 
tionings touching the doctrine of artistic inspiration. 
In turning over the present series, we find figures 
and faces so pure and angelic, so little tainted by 
the grosser materialism of earth, that, in the words 
of Vasari, they are like to no work of mortal hand, 
but as if painted in Paradise. We know, indeed, 
that Angelico himself regarded his art as the direct 
gift of heaven. We are told that it was his rule not 
to retouch or alter any of his works, but to leave 
them just as inspiration had first shaped them, 
believing that such was the will of God. We there- 
fore, as we have said, ever look upon the beauteous 
forms traced by bis pencil, as if they descended from 
the world of spirits, as if the souls of the good and 
pure wished for a season to take up an earthly tarri- 
ance, and asked of the painter a corporeal body, in 
which henceforward they might dwell. The Arundel 
Society, in giving these works to a secular English 
public, might well think they were preaching a 
homily to holiness. All that revelation has told us 
of a peace which the world cannot give, of a beauty 
untainted by sin, of a faith so serene that a doubt 
canuot shadow, may here be traced in the lines of 
these carefully-executed engravings. The spiritual 
sensibility of the faces, no less than the frailty of 
the bodily lineaments, seem to take us to that land 
where no storms shake the tranquil sky, and no 
cares corrode the calm cheek of beauty. These 
engravings, in the present aspect of our own Eng- 
lish school, teach an important lesson, and tell 
us what the much-abused term “ Pre-Raphaelite” 
really implies. For one thing, they show us that 
ugliness was not, in those days, deemed the outward 
sign of holiness. Vasari expressly tells us that 
Angelico was one of those who held that the saints 
in heaven are as much more beautiful than mere 
mortal beings, as heaven itself is more beauteous 
than earth. Accordingly, throughout these works 
we find the innocence of childhood, the purity of 
woman, and the blessedness of the saints, ever 
clothed in the serenity of heavenly loveliness. It 
appears, indeed, to have been this artist’s creed, or 
rather his unconscious intuition, that ugliness was 
but the taint of sin, that it entered creation as the 
work of Satan, and that thus religious art should 
restore to the outward form, even as the work of 
grace to the inward soul, the original, though lost 
perfection. So completely, indeed, had this one 
grand idea taken possession of this artist and his 
school, that it is notorious, that when he came to 
the passion and the conflict of earth, his hand was 
wanting in power, and his genius incapable of dra- 
matic intensity. His, indeed, was the monastic 
art, walking in cloisters shadowy in the evening 
light, treading in paths softly strewn with gentle 
flowers, looking into sunset skies of rainbow glories— 
a world all shut out from the ruder nature where 
thunders reign, or that wider world where passions 
triumph. One of the chief advantages incident to a 
society like the Arundel, is that it carries its mem- 
bers back into a world and an age which is now no 
more. In the noise and the conflict of a city life, 
in the midst of an art and an epoch wholly material 
and mechanical, it is salutary and refreshing to be 
taken back to men and times with whom we have 
now little in common. These were men to whom 
the natural laws of science were unknown, and just 
in proportion as natural and material facts were 
beyond their reach, do we find them soaring into 
the supernatural, never doubting whether angels 
could by wings defy the Newton law of gravity. 
This series of engravings, sketchy and slight, are 
carefully executed, giving the special character of 
the original works. On comparison with certain 
outlines published in Italy, we can thank the Arundel 
Society for placing within our reach transcripts of 
far greater accuracy and value. 

The master next selected for illustration was 
Giotto, and the scene of his chosen labours the 
Arena Chapel, in Padua. Giotto, we know, was one 
of the greatest of —— and the Arena Chapel 
assuredly is one of the most important of his works, 
Giotto was born in the year 1276, and died 1336; 
the chapel was founded in 1303, and Giotto, as the 
master painter in Italy, was summoned, in the year 
1306, to decorate its was. This 1, which, in 








at Assisi, is one of those interiors where architecture 


offers but a surface for pictorial decoration ; where the | 


walls and compartments are as leaves of a great 
book, in the pages of which are emblazoned those 
sigual events in the Christian religion, which brought 
salvation to the world. It has well been said of 
such pictorial narratives, that they were as an illumi- 
nated Bible, wherein the unlettered multitude might 
see what they had not the ability to read; that thus 
might be handed down, not by dim tradition only, 
but through visible demonstration, those great 
truths, which had been not only preached, but actually 
enacted in the sight of all the people. In the 
series published by the Arundel Society, illustrating 
the life of Christ, we find, among many other 
subjects —“The Baptism,” “The Marriage in 
Cana,” “The Raising of Lazarus,” “ The Entry into 
Jerusalem,” and “The Last Supper.” We are told 
with what ardour works such as these were uni- 
formly greeted by the people. They seem to have 
taken the unlettered multitude by surprise, to have 
come like a revelation, an actual and vivid realization 
of things which the soul had long thirsted for. And 
now, when we ourselves look at these first early 
efforts, after the lapse of more than five hundred 
years, a no less surprise, not to say dismay, seizes 
on our minds—a surprise that works so rude could 
have held so strong a sway over the popular imagi- 
nation. Bringing to the criticism of these we 
frescoes the superior acquirement of the present 
day, we look upon these works as the tentative 
efforts of childhood simply striving to do its best, 
with little knowledge, yet much zeal, with little 
power to execute, but yet the germs of great thought 
struggling for utterance. It was a bold venture 
when the Arundel Society determined to claim for 
this series of thirty woodcuts, with others yet un- 
published, a favourable reception from subscribers 
not specially educated in such antiquarian lore. The 
mode of publication, too, hard, dry woodcuts, an un- 
happy rendering of soft delicate fresco execution, 
seemed specially selected to defy popularity, and to 
preclude any wide support. ‘This enterprise, happily 
all but completed, and fortunately now no longer 
— more alluring undertakings, has been, we 
lieve, the one grand mistake of this well-purposed 
society. Yet, at the same time, we are bound to 
admit that this series will be valued just in pro- 
portion as the members possess sufficient knowledge 
to assign to these works their due position in the 
rise and development of Italian Art. Vasari tells us 
that it was Giotto’s special mission to appeal once 
more to a neglected nature, and to overturn the 
lifeless conventionalism which, under Byzantine 
sway, had for centuries paralyzed the arts. Cimabue 
had first shown the way; and when he took the 
child Giotto from the sheepfold, the mantle of the 
master’s genius fell upon the chosen pupil. In 
looking through this series of engravings, the dry 
bones of a death-shrouded art already start into life 
aud animated action. Draperies, no doubt, are still 
hard and rigid, yet life throbs beneath them; they 
respond to the movement of the figure, the sym- 
metry of their fall is modulated by the articulation 
of the underlying members. The growing study of 
nature, too, is seen in the individual character of 
the heads. Age is marked by dignity, youth by 
beauty, goodness by sobriety and chastened sim- 
plicity. We already find the head of Christ noble 
in expression, and elevated in type; the features of 
Judas, on the other hand, are corrupt and all but 
deformed. Such a series of engravings, as we have 
said, may suggest to the student many interesting 
reflections, By analysis he may trace the various 
schools, and the individual agencies which have 
combined to produce this ultimate pictorial result. 
He will still discover the emaciated lineaments of 
that Byzantine art, which, by a tedious pedigree of 
descent, from the still elder but outworn classic, 
rolonged a painful and diseased existence, in which 
oars was corroded into last decay, and strength 
took refuge in a stern paralysis. Even in the 
draperies, which we have seen occasion to commend, 
are the long drawn lines of rape feeblencss. 
Even in the faces, which have the dawn of a better 
life, are often found the lines of those careworn, 
anxious, and morose features seen in Byzantine mo- 
saics, which haunt the beholder’s mind as hideous 
nightmare, and seem to tell of an eternity of suffering. 
Yet here and there we trace nature awakening into 
beauty, and smiling once again into blissful life. 
We thus see iu Giotto the traditions of the past 
dying out before that new birth which nature was 
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about to give. Tradition had enthralled the arts ; 


nature promised liberty; and then came a third | 


agency—the individual genius of Giotto—moulding 


he dead past into the living present. These three | 
for ri. “he _ of Science and Art have made an annual grant of 


forces we trace throughout these works, ever com- 


bining to a joint result. Sometimes history and | 


tradition are 
and retrogression ; in other places nature asserts for 
a moment almost undisputed sway; and then again 
the voice of Giotto speaks, as if he alone had truths 
to tell. He was a simple, truth-loving man, who 
spoke out honestly all that he knew; who told us 
what was nearest to his heart in few, straightforward 
words. His utterance often faltered, as if his soul 
were overburdened, laden with sorrows or elated by 
joys, to which as yet he could give no adequate 
expression. In this early art do we thus especially 
love to mark the struggling of a great master-mind 
to free itself from all impediments, and break loose 
in untrammelled liberty, the equal companion of 
nature, and the humble servaut of God. But Giotto 
lived, as we have seen, in times when geuius itself 
could effect but little, and was often merged and all 
but lost in the oblivious century which had given 
it a cradle, and offered it a grave. Yet he has 
outlived Time, the devourer of reputations, simply 
because he allied himself to those eternal truths in 
nature which admit of no decay. 

The unpopularity of this series of woodcuts was, 
finally, in some measure redeemed by an eminently 
attractive chromo-lithograph of this same Giotto 
Chapel, executed from one of Mrs. Higford Burr’s 
admirable drawings. The wood engravings had given 
with accuracy the outline, light, shade, and com- 
position of the original works ; this chromo-litho- 
graph brought together their scattered detail, telling 
the untravelled English public, almost for the first 
time, how frescoes were, by the middle-age Italians, 
made accessories to architectural design and deco- 
rative effect. In that southern sky and climate, 
gilded and dazzling with an ardent sun, religion 
was seldom robed in the neutral greys to which 
our northern eyes are habitually accustomed. In 
this very chapel we find the roof blue as the depth 
of Italian sky, gemmed with golden stars, from the 
midst of which saints and angels look down upon 
the worshippers below. On every side, in purest 
and brightest colour, are scenes taken from the 
life of Christ and the Madonna, kindling imagina- 
tion, and warming to the ardour of worship. In 
those days the house of God was made as the 
portal to the courts of heaven, rich in radiaut gems, 
and roofed by rainbows. Colour was the attribute 
of light, that light which came from heaven. Its 
harmonies, intensities, and loveliness, seemed sym- 
bolic of the inner harmonies of the spirit world, 
the music of the spheres, the cadence of thoughts, 
each taking a tone and a colouring consonant with 
the joy or the solemnity of worship. Such, no 
doubt, was the theory and the purport of these 
gorgeous middle-age interiors. ‘They come upon our 
cold northern eye, accustomed to the chill of passion- 
less whitewash, with the hectic flush of fever. Yet 
we have already made, and shall probably continue 
to make, in our own country like attempts. Of late 
years, our architects and decorators have been seized 
with the love of ornamental colour. In some of our 
cathedrals and chapter-houses experiments, which 
have been deemed bold and almost unwarrantable, 
have been tried. Secular halls, both in London 
and the provinces, have been adorned with the 
richness of gold and the full glitter of colour; and 
the public have been dazzled by the attempt, not to 
say dismayed. The whole question is still beset 
with unsolved difficulties. It is still subject of dis- 
pute whether a cold, foggy climate requires a cool 
consonant colouring, or whether, on the other hand, 
its very coldness does not the more demand the 
artificial aid of a coloured warmth. It is still an 
undetermined question how far architecture and 
sculpture, in the chasteness of their purity, should 
rely solely upon form ; or, on the other hand, to 

what extent the desired Art-expression may be aug- 

mented by hues, aud tones, and harmonies, taken 
from a sister art. Again, it may rightly be subject 
of debate whether we shall trust to the natural 
pe of well-selected stones or marbles; or, on the 
pres ee ally ot in the more artificial aid of 
whi — —y » And paint an outer surface 

‘ oo 8 Please as & picture and disguise as a 

spestry. It is fitting, then, that the public should 


amount, threatening with reaction | 





be informed, as in this chromo-lithograph, what 
actually had been in olden times attempted, and 
what success rewarded the experiment. Accordingly, 
the Committee of Privy Council for the Department 


£100, in order that the Schools throughout the 
country may be furnished with these chromo-litho- 
graphs: a higher tribute could scarcely be paid to 
the value of these works as instraments of popular 
and national education. This first chromo-lithograph 
of Giotto’s Chapel, though perhaps inevitably a little 
heavy and opaque, is certainly a triamph over no 
ordinary difficulties. When we consider that each 
separate colour is printed by a distinct stone, when 
we find that each wall of this resplendent interior 
is covered with pictures of crowded figures, we may 
estimate the difficulty of the task, and the skill by 
which these difficulties have in great measure been 
overcome. 

The publications of the past year comprised, in 
addition to the chromo-tint of the Arena Chapel, a 
second chromo-lithograph taken from a fresco of 
Pietro Perugino, at Panicale, upon the Lake of 
Perugia. It is the intention of the Arundel Society 
thus to illustrate in colours the works of the lead- 
ing artists in the Italian schools, to furnish the 
portfolios of its members with a historic series, in 
which may be traced the rise and development 
of Italian art from its earlier struggles to its full 
and final maturity. In the Arena Chapel of Giotto, 
and the works of Perugino, both illustrated by this 
society, we have two great landmarks in the history 
of Art. The pictures of Giotto lie at the first start- 
ing-point ; the works of Perugino are close upon the 
goal. Giotto was the first promise; Perugino all 
but the final reward. No doubt Perugino himself, 
when compared with all the allurement and artifice 
of later times, appears still hard and undeveloped ; 
yet we find in his comparatively matare works the 
accomplishment of prior historic promise. Human 
nature, both in its physical lineaments, and in its 
higher aspect of spiritual expression, is almost now 
for the first time fully understood. Drawing now 
attains to accuracy of hand and truth to nature ; 
colour becomes lustrous and harmonious; and the 
finished picture is not only a work pleasant to the 
eye, but profitable to the soul. Art at that period 
had become truly a ministration to religion ; saints 
were made but a little lower than the angels in 
beauty and holiness; heaven seemed to stoop to 
earth and sanctify the works of man. ‘The picture 
by Perugino, selected for publication, is perhaps 
valuable rather as a discovery than for its pre- 
eminent merits among the works of the master. 
To Mr. Layard, who rescued the marbles of Nineveh, 
was reserved the further honour of bringing to 
light, or at least to notice, all but forgotten frescoes 
lying in forsaken towns of Italy. Among the 
number thus rescued from neglect, or saved from 
destruction, is this fresco by Perugino, “The Mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Sebastian.” “This noble work,” 
says Mr. Layard, “although mentioned in most lives 
of the painter, is unnoticed by his first biographer, 
Vasari. It has consequently been overlooked, even 
by those who have made the history of the art of 
his period a study.” —‘ On one of the wooded hills 
rising above the Lake of Perugia stands the small 
town of Panicale ; its half-ruined walls and towers 
show that it was a fortified post of some importance 
during the middle ages. Away from the high road 
leading to the principal cities of central Italy, it is 
seldom visited by the traveller, who would scarcely 
find in it the miserable shelter of an Italian 
‘osteria ;’ yet, like almost every town and hamlet 
of this favoured land, it contains works of Art such 
as elsewhere would render a city favoured. Out- 
side the walls, on an olive-clad eminence overlook- 
ing the town, is a convent of nuns; attached to it 
is a chapel dedicated to St. Sebastian. The wall 
behind its high altar is covered with a fresco repre- 
senting the martyrdom of the saint ; it is the work— 
and may be ranked among the finest—of a painter 
who, by his genius, and the influence he exercised 
upon his great contemporaries, forms an epoch in 
the history of Art.” 

The execution of the chromo-lithograph from 
this fresco by Perugino, we deem to be in great 
measure satisfactory; it was, indeed, stated at the 
annual meeting of the Arundel Society that this 
chromo-tint and the original drawing being placed 
side by side, persons well conversant with such 
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Without pledging ‘ain't. “om 
startling, we willingly admit that such 
repro} netions of the great Italian frescoes 
valuable illustrations of an art little 
lands lying north of the Alpine barrier 
we think, wholly unreasonable to expect | 
mechanical copies of spiritual works 
tleties and delicacies which mark 
It is absolutely impossible that the preeisi 
detail of drawing attained in § 
size can be literally transcribed wi 
or sagen Bh +” by the 
paper, and t the lith 
the shades, the details, and the ¢ = 
rate and diverse stones. It certainly 
practicable, by the mere mechanical art 
to render full justice to the intricate ; 
colour, to the gem-like lustre and 
which only the artist’s subtle eye and 
can see and execute. It is fortunate 
inevitable defects in drawing are 
heads of the eign.” Per coean ees 
of the origi For colour, iti 
general effect, this chromo-lithograph may, howeves 
be taken as at least a close approximation to the 
original. We have no hesitation in saying 
the Arundel Society has done the very best which 
the difficulties of the case would permit; we know 
from experience that absolute accuracy is » posi- 
tive impossibility. From the examination of 
rate and costly line engravings with 
or the original works yaw Ae ae 
well how easily errors in drawing and light and 
shadow may creep in. Even Raphael Morghes 
highly-valued engraving from the “Last Supper, 
will not stand the severity of this final test. 
curacy and error are theu but comparative 
and all that concerns us in the present case i 
to know that every practicable means has 
taken to secure success. Upon this point we our- 
selves have little doubt ; we know that the Arundel 
Society has spared no pains to give to its members 
trastworthy versions of the great works selected 
for illustration. Mr. Layard, we have seen, has, in 
generous ardour, made accurate tracings of the most 
important heads or figures; Mrs. Higford Barr, 
with a zeal not less devoted, has executed, with the 
labour of days and weeks, careful studies of the 
colour. When even all this was found insufficient, 
professional aid was called in, and paid artists em- 
ployed to make the best copies which skill could 
execute. Even then some drawings have been re- 
jected as unworthy of the sanction of the society. 
Photographs, likewise, have been brought in a 
additional testimony either to support or coufute 
evidence less reliable. We know, indeed, that acco- 
racy is the special aim of the governing counel, 
and we feel persuaded that they will avail them- 
selves of all possible appliances, all improvements 
in mechanical execution, or advantages of skilled 
labour, in order to make their works hot only 
attractive to the eye, but instructive by intrnse 
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previous publications: the one, Christ os 
the Doctors,” from a freseo, by Pinturicehio, —- 
cathedral at Spello; the other, taken from a fre 
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Nelli. Pinturicchio, the contem haar 


labourer of Perugino and Ra 
manuer and expression, be classed among Pre- 
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Raphaelite painters. There is still somewhat of 
qune pad we bordering upon the unconscious 
grotesque; that hardness of line, 
attitude, which, in the earlier 
— to be ee 
admired as actual meri : 
masters, yet undeveloped in all the mater 
of Art, is to be found in their deep spiritual « 
sion. The bodily framework of my } 
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incapable of life’s healthful eye but 
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is best and purest works. It is an example 
— may be emphatically termed “‘ Christian 
art.” We do not, as yet, trace either the advantages 
or the disadvantage of classic studies: neither that 
perfect physique which constituted, as it were, the 
godhead of Grecian art; nor, on the other hand, 
that false display of limb and muscle, which ere 
long perverted saints into pagan athletes, and, to 
use a recently-adopted phrase, made the religious 
arts but illastrations of a “‘ muscular Christianity.” 
In the more spiritual period to which Pinturicchio 
belonged, the hands and the heads were the chosen 
agents of expression. In this very chromo-litho- 
graph we find the wooden, motionless limbs de- 
signedly hidden beneath the concealing folds of 
dense draperies; while, in contrast, the heads are 
highly wrought, with earnest expression, and the 
hands move as the index to the workings of the 
mind. Pinturicchio, it is said, was scarcely faithful 
to his high mission, or true to the genius with 
which he was intrusted. He paiuted, we are told, 
with a fatal rapidity, incompatible with conscientious 
care. Even in this very work, which is assuredly 
amoug his best, religious sentiment is handed down 
somewhat as a dry routine, an established conven- 
tionalism, mechanically executed by the hand, rather 
than coming direct and warm from the heart. But 
even with these admitted shortcomings, this work is 
a choice specimen of one of the chiefest of masters, 
living in the very best of times, falling under the 
very highest of influences; a good example of the 
more advanced Pre-Raphaelite period, with all its 
acknowledged merits and incidental defects. 

The most successful work yet published by the 
Arundel Society is the chromo-lithograph from a 
fresco, by Nelli, executed under the direction of 
Mr. Louis Gruner, from a drawing made by Mrs. 
Higford Burr, It is a gem of purest, brightest 
colour; it is as an illuminated missal of golden 
glories, purple robes, winged angels playing upon 
Jutes at the Madonna’s knee, or in choral company 
floating in the blue of heaven. There is, in this 
exquisite work, little of the erndity and opacity 
generally found in chromo-lithographs ; the transi- 
tions of the tone are delicate and subtle, the colours 
lustrous aud transparent. 

This society has laid down for itself an ambi- 
tious programme for future operations, and now 
appeals to the public for commensurate support. 
At the last annual meeting, Mr. Layard, who ocen- 
pied the chair, drew a tempting picture of the 
works which, in future years, the council hoped to 
present to the subscribers. Much yet, doubtless, 
remains to be done for the full illustration of those 
great works and masters, which constitute the glory 
of Italian art. There are, for example, important 
frescoes by Francesco Francia and Lorenzo Costa, 
at Bologna, fast hastening to decay. The frescoes 
by Benozzo Gozzoli, thronged with angels of match- 
less beauty, in the Riccardi Chapel, at Florence ; 
the Life of St. Augustine, by the same painter, at 
San Gimignano, are but little known to the English 
public. The works of Simone Memmi, Taddeo 
Bartolo, and others of the early and spiritual Sienese 
school, have likewise rare historic claims upon a 
society which seeks to rescue simple merit from 
oblivion. And lastly, the famous frescoes of the 
Brancacci Chapel, in Florence, by Masolino, Masac- 
cio, and Lippi, works to which even Raphael and 
Michael Angelo were greatly indebted, have never 
yet been adequately reproduced. It is the purpose 
of the Arundel Society to bring these, and other 
scarcely less important works, to the knowledge of 
the British public. We know of no surer means 
of educating the English taste up to the standard of 
noblest Italian art. In a day when the most vital 
questions concerning the Arts are still in doubtful 
agitation; when Gothie finds itself opposed to 
Classic, Christian to Pagan ; when the term “ Pre- 
Raphaelite” is used as a watchword ; when natural- 
sin and spiritualism, and other prententious phrases, 
are handed about without definite meaning, it cer- 
tainly has become important that the public should 
sec, and judge for themselves, the works about 
Which these controversies have arisen, We can 
only hope—as, indeed, we believe—that the Arundel 
Society is now in a fair way to accomplish the 
— for which it was established—the elevation 
a A wee taste, and the advancement of our 

cols of sculpture, and of painting. 
J. BEavincTon ATKINSON. 
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THE NORTHWICK COLLECTION, 


WE resume our notice of the sale of the Northwick 
Gallery at the point where we were compelled to 
break off in our last Number, by the necessity of 
getting our sheets to press. 

On the 22nd of August the seventeenth day’s sale 
commenced; it comprised,—‘The Girl with the 
Horu-book,’ Schidone, formerly in the Palace of 
Capo di Monti, Naples, and purchased for a com- 
paratively trifling sum by its late owner, when in 
Italy many years ago, 405 gs. (Scott); ‘Lovers’ 
Quarrels,’ Sebastian del Piombo, the figures said to 
be portraits of Raffaelle and La Fornarina, 150 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Lot and his Daughters,’ a large gallery 
picture, formerly in the Orleans gallery, Velasquez, 
140 gs. (Eckford); ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ 
Giorgione, 300 gs. (Rhodes); ‘A Lion Hunt,’ Rubens, 
the picture engraved by Soutman, who studied 

ainting under Rubens, and also engraved many of 

is pictures, 150 gs. (Eckford); ‘The Alchymist,’ 
D. Teniers, and one of his finest works, 675 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘Samsun and the Honeycomb,’ Guercino, 
from the Colonna Palace, Rome, 390 gs. (Bckford); 
‘Christ and the Woman of Samaria,’ also by Guer- 
cino, the companion picture of the other, formerly 
in the Balbi Palace, and afterwards in the collection 
of Sir Simon Clarke, from which it passed, at the 
price of 315 gs., into the hands of Lord Northwick, 
505 gs. (Agnew); ‘Cleopatra,’ L. Caracci, 150 gs. 
(Whitcombe); ‘A Musical Party,’ a very fine picture 
of the Venetian school, generally considered to be 
the work of Giorgione, whose name was appended to 
it in the catalogue, but attributed by Dr. Waagen to 
Palma Vecchio, 750 gs. (Farrer) ; ‘ St. Johu writing 
the Apocalypse,’ formerly in the collection of Lucien 
Buonaparte, and since in that of Sir Simon Clarke, 
Carlo Dolci: this very beautiful picture, which may 
be classed among the fiuest works of the master, if 
not his chef-d’euvre, was first put up at 300 gs.; 
after a most animated bidding it was knocked down 
to Mr. Scott for the sum of 2010 gs.; ‘The Martyr- 
dom of Stephen,’ Garofalo, from the Balbi Palace, 
an exceedingly fine picture, 1530 gs. (Eckford) ; 
‘The Virgin with the sleeping Infant,’ Guido, 110 
gs. (Eckford); ‘The Virgin and Infant Jesus,’ 
Lorenzo de Credi, a small, but exquisitely painted 
work, 300 gs. (Farrer) ; ‘Christ delivering the keys 
to St Peter,’ in the presence of four other disciples, 
460 gs. (Rhodes): this is a fine picture, it was 
painted for the chapel of the tomb of John Breughel 
and his family in the Church of Notre Dame de la 
Chapelle, Brussels, whence it was sold to M. Braam- 
cam, in 1765, to aid in defraying the expenses of 
repairing the church; afterwards it became the 
property of M. Van Lankeren, of Antwerp, and at 
the sale of his collection, in 1833, it came into the 
hands of Lord Northwick ; the last picture we have 
to notice in this day’s sale is, ‘ Charity,’ by Andrea 
del Sarto, from the collection of Joseph Buonaparte, 
210 gs. (Mr Drax, M.P.) The amount realized this 
day was 10,575/. 

Though the catalogue of the last day’s sale 
included 131 lots, principally of pictures that were 
hung in the apartments of Northwick Park, and in 
which were included a few by English artists, there 
is only oue we think it necessary to specify, ‘The 
Virgin and Infant,’ by Marillo, which was knocked 
down for 200 gs.; few of the others went beyond 
50 gs.; the average of the whole being under 30/. 
We ought, however, to observe that among the 
“lots” were some picture-easels, cases, &c. The 
day’s sale amounted to 3778/. 

It was, we believe, estimated by those competent 
to form an opinion upon the subject, that the North- 
wick collection of pictures and works of Art, as 
announced for sale, would realize about 100,000/. ; 
this sum has scarcely been reached: we have had no 
opportunity of ascertaining the exact amount it has 
produced, but have heard it stated at somewhere 
about 95,000/. What they cost their late owner no 
one would presume to say, but there is little doubt 
that if a balance of outlay and proceeds were struck, 
the difference on either side would uot be very great ; 


with no little judgment—although containing many 
inferior, aud some doubtful, works—and at so heavy 
an expenditure, should now be scattered abroad, 
must be matter of sincere regret to all lovers of the 
Fine Arts, for there are few indeed possessing pictures 
who are so liberal in exhibiting them as was the late 
Lord Northwick. His gallery was his pride, but 
while revelling in the enjoyment of it himself, he 
was equally desirous that others might partake of 
his pleasures; it was open to all, at all seasonable 
times, and many has been the pilgrimage to Thirle- 
stane House from all parts of the couutry, to examine 
its pictorial treasures. The town of Cheltenham, 
by its dispersion, loses its greatest attraction, and 
the inhabitants their purest source of enjoyment—at 
least, those of them who can appreciate such an 
intellectual feast. The name of Lord Northwick 
must always be remembered with gratitude and 
respect by every one who feels interested in the 
works of the painter; aud by none more so than 
by those who have chanced to inspect the gallery 
when his Icrdship was staying at his mansion, for it 
was no uncommon thing for him to enter into con- 
versation with the visitor on the subject of the 
pictures, 

We believe we are right in stating, that if the 
heirs to the Northwick property had been free to 
follow their own inclinations, the gallery would have 
remained intact, or nearly so: but in consequence of 
his lordship dying intestate, no other alternative was 
left than a public sale. Perhaps, however, Thirle- 
stane House may yet boast of a picture-gallery, if the 
report be true that many of the pictures recently sold 
were purchased on behalf of the present owner of the 
mansion, who has also succeeded to the title.* 

Although in our notice of this sale we have 
appended the names of those to whom the pictures 
were assigned by the auctioneer, it must not be sup- 
posed that these individuals, the majority of whom 
are dealers, purchased entirely on their own account; 
they acted, principally, as agents, and we understand 
the collections of the following noblemen and gentle- 
men will be enriched by the dispersion of the 
Northwick pictures :—the Duc d’Aumale, the Dukes 
of Buccleuch, Cleveland, Hamilton, Newcastle, and 
Wellington ; the Marqnises of Hertford and of 
Landsdowne ; the Earl of Ellenborough ; Lords De 
Lisle, De Saumarez, and Lindsay ; the Baron de 
Rothschild; Sir T. Phillips, Messrs. Baring, H. 
Butler, J. E. Denison, Drax, Hardy, Hargreaves, 
Holford, Labouchere, B. Owen, and Scott. Mr. Drax 
is stated to have been the most extensive purchaser, 
having secured nearly 100 pictures, among them 
Claude’s ‘ Apollo and the Cumwan Sibyl,’ the 
‘ Ascension of the Virgin,’ by Sacchi, and the ‘ Na- 
tivity,’ by Pinturicchio, The Marquis of Hertford 
has a ‘Group of Family Portraits’ by Gonzales 
Coques ; ‘ St. Catherine,’ by Conegliano ; and ‘Cupid 
wounded by his own Arrows,’ by Giorgione. The 
Marquis of Landsdowne bought the ‘Musical Party,’ 
by Giorgione, and Parmegiano’s ‘ Portrait of B. Cas- 
tiglione.’ Mr. Hargreaves added to his collection 
‘The Virgin gazing on the Infant Christ,’ by Luini; 
Schidone’s ‘ Girl with the Horn-book,’ and Lingle- 
bach’s ‘ Departure for the Chase.’ The two fine 
paintings by R. Wilson, of ‘The Lake of Nemi,’ and 
* The Campagna di Roma,’ were bonght by a gentle- 
man of Cheltenham, Mr. G. M. Daubeney. While 
the following works were purchased for the National 
Gallery :—‘ ‘The Virgin throned and holding the 
Iufant Christ,’ by G. de Treviso ; ‘ Birth of Jupiter,’ 
by Giulio Romano ; ‘Glorificatiou of the Virgin,’ by 
Moretto ; ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ by Terburg ; 
and Masaccio’s ‘ Portrait of Himself.’ 


# Since the above was written, we learn from the Chel- 
tenham Examiner that the present Lord Northwick has 

urchased about sixty pictures: among these are included 

‘aclise’s * Robin Hood and his Foresters ;' ‘ The Stoning 
of St. Stephen,” by Garofalo; Frost's * Diana and her 
Nymphs surprised by Actw#on ;* Cu p’s full-len, rtrait 
of ‘Count Egmont ;’ Danby's ‘ Wood Nym chanting 
her Hymn to the Rising Sun,’ Redgrave's * Flight into 
Egypt ;' Van Schendel’s admired * Market Scene—Selling 
Poultry by Candle-light ;’ De Loutherbourg’s* Avalanche $ 
Guercino’s ‘Samson and the Honeyeomb ;’ Bellini's like- 
ness of ‘Mahemet II. ;' Rubens’s ‘Lion Hant; Vander 
Capella's * Marine View—a Calm ;’ the ‘ Landscape with 
three horses,’ by A. Cuyp; ‘A Scene in Canterbury 





for if Lord Northwick paid large sums for many of 
his old masters, a very considerable number of the 
modern works realized much more than he gave for 


them. 


ws,’ by T. 8. Cooper; G. Dow's * Portrait of Dr. 
ee ra Vuteoques's Lot and his Daughters; and a 
number of others, including examples of Titian, Guido, 
Glorgione, Mabuse, Giotto, Vandyck, Fiesoli, Albano, 
and some of the most fa of the ancient and modern 
masters. 








That so fine a private gallery of pictures, collected 
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CHARITY. 


FROM THE BAS RELIEF BY SIR R. WESTMACOTT, B.A. 


To understand rightly the creations of Art, it must 
be studied under its two great phases or epochs— 
the Pagan and the Christian. To the Greek, Art, 
whether painting or sculpture, was the personifica- 
tion of the Beautiful: his creative imagination, 
haunted by the impression of the scenes around, 
became inspired by the beauty it surveyed, and, 
thirsting for the knowledge of Deity as cause, 
sought to represent his darkened creed of spiritual 
existence by every graceful symbol and elevated 
attribute such an innate desire could assume. The 
Deity to him filled space ; his faith was the pan- 
theism of physical beauty. Yet still, amid this 
imperfect civilization,—which arose from a natural 
perception of the beautiful, and a natural apprecia- 
tion of what is right, rather than from enlarged 
moral instruction,—the arts of Greece beeame the, 
vehicles of social progress, and their rise and decay, 
were dependant upon the state of wes morality. . 
Pliny mourns over the decadence of Art, when the 
philosophical and religious creeds of the Greek’ 
descended to a low standard, and superstition and 
slavery usurped the places of, what to him was, a 
pure faith, and of freedom. 

Christian Art derived its impulses from the oppo- 
site principle; its mission was to inculcate moral 
duties and religious faith: physical beauty had 
little or no share in the creed—and, therefore, little 
or none in the practice—of the earliest Christian 
artists. Their chief aim was the intelligible expres- 
sion of the subject; technical skill, drawing, and 
colour, however desirable to constitute a good pic- 
ture, were not the requisites songht after: and it is 
worthy of observation, that as the Church declined 
from its purity, so Art arose in beauty and grandeur.. 
The same spirit did not, unfortunately, animate all, 
alike; but where we recognise a sympathy of feeling 
iu the Art of the two periods, it was developed in the 
one case through the medium of a thin, uncultured, 
and, comparatively barren knowledge of its capa-, 
bilities ;, and in the other, through that which was 
rich, fruitful, and luxurious: the respective harvests 
showed the difference between the growth in an 
unkindly, ancultivated soil, aud a soil which had 
been carefully tended and dressed. The greatest 
triumphs in Art were achieved when, Christianity 
had sunk down almost to its lowest state.of thraldom 
and superstition. : 

Sculpture was not in so great a degree-as_paint- 
ing subjected, to the same external influences ;- 
moreover, it. scarcely admits of similar characteristic 
changes, haying reference to the two epochs of 
Christian Art: it is only when viewed: in com- 
parison with Pagan Art, that we recognise a dif- 
ference. It would indeed be matter of surprise 
that a creed of truth and purity, of holiness and 
love, should have produced so few works which, as 
examples of Art only, can be put in competition 
with the productions of paganism, did we not re- 
member that the one is symbolical of material 
beanty, the other of spiritual; that the heathen 
sculptor limited his ideas of excellence, at all times, 
to form and action: the Christian sculptor, when 
engaged on a work, not, as it were, of pagan origin, 
as 8 Venus, a Cupid, a Juno, or a Mars, seeks to 
incorporate the highest moral beauties, or the truths 
of his creed, with those of our material nature ; and 
the greater his success in the realization of the 
former, the more worthy is his work of our admira- 
tion : one can overlook a defect or two, if not very 
glaring and wrong, in his modelling, when the sen- 
timent he has embodied is good and ennobling. 

Our modern school of sculpture supplies us with 
many such examples as those just alluded to: 
the bas-relief of “ Charity,” by the late Sir Richard 
Westmacott, is one. A Greek sculptor would 
never have selected such’ a subject ; his ideas of 
Art would not have entertained it: we do not go 
80 far as to say that charity had no existence in 
the heathen mind, but it was not a virtue to be 
symbolised in marble or stone. Westmacott’s alle- 
gorical group is a work of great merit, both in 
composition and character ; all the heads are beauti- 
fully modelled, and the expression of the subject i 
a maintained throughout. It was canuted when 
the sculptor was in the zenith of his fame, 





ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Giascow.—The committee of the Wallace Monu- 
ment met on the Ist of last month, at the Royal 
Gallery, St. Vincent Street, to make their report on 
the designs sent in, eighty in all, for the object in 
question. The first premium, of fifty was 
awarded to the design-of Mr. J..T. ki » an 
arehitect of w ; the second to Messrs, Peddie 
and Kinnear, architects of Edinburgh; and the third 
to Messrs. Haig and Low, of Glasgow. The design 
that gained the first prize is'a medieval Scottish 
tower, 220 feet in height, with an interior staircase 
léading to the summit. . 

Dusiin.—We hear that the members of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy o the rodms of their 
recent exhibition at the ¢ ' 
admittance! Whether or no the project was profit-; 


able to the society, as a pecuniary speculation, we, 


do not know, though it is stated to have been so; 
but certainly it must have proved profitable to the 
inhabitants of Dublin, very large numbers of whom 
are said to have availed themselvés of this cheap 
introduction. - * . e* ; 
. Binmincuam:—The Society: of Artists of this 
wn opened their annual exhibition last month. 


“he number of works hung on the walls is nearly 


six hundred: many of these, by our principal artists, 
are old familiar faces, having been lent for the 

urpose of exhibition by their respective owners. 
Pes ie’s ‘Columbus and the Erg. recently pur- 
chased at the Northwick sale; Collins’s “ Sunday 
Morning ;”’ Phillip’s*‘Spanish Contrabandistas’’ (this 
last the préperty of the Prince Consort,) are there ; 
also Roberts’s ‘‘ Basilica of San Lorenzo, Rome,’ 
Le Jeune’s.‘* Parable of the Lilies,” Horsley’s 
‘* Sempstress,’’ F. Goodall’s ‘‘ Scene in Brittany Pt 
and “‘ The Happy Days of Charles I.,” Stanfield’s 
“Port na Spania—Giant’s Causeway,” F. Danby’s, 
“« Game of Anchines,” Creswick’s ‘ Mountain 
Torrent ;” ‘a very charming up, by F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., exhibited for the first time, it is’ 
ealléd “*The Bridal of Andilla;” Frith’s ‘* Way- 
farer,”” F. Dillon's “‘ Temple of. Philm,” Stanfield’s 
‘‘ Destruction of the Spanish Armada,’”’ Lauder’s 
“Christ Betrayed,’’; H. Johnson’s. ‘‘ Hierapolis.” 
Among other.contributions we may point out three 
fine landscapes J. B.. Pyne; ‘‘ Turkish: Ladies at 
Scutari,” by Armitage; ‘“Spring-Time in the 
Woods,” by V. Cole;+some good’ pictures.by J: J. 
Hill; @. W. Horlor} W. and F, Underhill; ‘Gal- 
lantry;” by J. A.-Houston. -@fsthe local os 
Messrs. Henshaw, J. P. Pettitt,C. T: Burt, W: Hall, 
C. W. Radelyffe, Lines, Sen. and Jun., H. Harris, 
Wivell, and others merit notice; and Mr. A. E. 
Everitt's, water-colour drawings must not be lost 
sight of. The exhibition is quite up to its usuai 
standard of excellence. 

Wotvernampton.—The fifth annual meeting of 
those interested in the Wolverhampton Sc of 
Practical Art, was held at the rooms-of the institu- 
tion on ther29th of August; the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, the ident of the school, occupied . the, 
chair. His, lordship, in addressing the com 
assembled, took occasion to congratulate the students 
on their prodyctions both in modelling and drawing ; 
of these works there was a considerable display in 
the room. The funds of the Scliool, though less 
than the expenditure, were administered, in” the 
opinion of the noble chairman, in such a way as 
ought to satisfy the subscribers and supporters ; 
and, looking at the care Mr. Muckley, the head- 
master, bestowed on the pupils, it would be the fault 
of the town and the students if the institution did 
not flourish in the manner it deserved, The trea- 
surer’s account showed that the receipts of the te 
amounted to 382/. 16s. 9d., including 1667. 2s, from 
annual subscriptions, and donations, 153/. 10s. 9d. ; 
but the expenses reached 500/, 2s. 2d., or 1177. 6s. 1d. 
beyond the income; of this deficiency a sum 0 
56/. 4s. 2d. was brought forward from the precedin 
year; so that it seems the debt is increasing, instea 
of diminishing, as it ought todo. It is accounted 
for chiefly by an addition to the salary of the head- 
master, and by the temporary appointment of a 
second master, which the increased number of 
pupils has rendered necessary. The second master 
is Mr. E. R. Taylor, formerly a pupil of Mr. 
Muckley, to whom the parent institution, in London, 
has awarded an annual premium of 20/., in con- 
sideration of his high certificates of ability. The 
number of students in the various classes is now 
one hundred and five. Before the meeting separated 
numerous prizes were presented to the successful 
competitors. 

Liverroot,— The council of the Liverpool 
Academy has awarded the first prize, 50/., to Mr. 
Dyce, R.A., for his picture, “‘ The Good Shepherd,” 
hung in the Royal Academy this year. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
1861 or 1862, ; 
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Tue Exhibition of Art and Art-Indastry 
in-1861 or in 1862, will. no doubt “ 
Another lesson as to the “ stupidity” 
been tanght. It is probable 
reigns.of Eyrope will see the wisdom of 
their belief in the continuance of. 
encouraging @ moyement that 
when is sure. A refusal 
again for the high and holy purpose of 
peo le of all countries into communion, 
to negative those professions of desire to 
strife, with which every government of Europe joi 
“the Conference,” We 
sonable conviction that the project will be 
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out—especially as ample funds age ; 


it is understood that, indingctly, if not directly, i 
will sie tice te ered Prince 
Consort, and that H. R.H..the i of Wales—of 
“fall age”? in 1862—will. he placed at the head 
it. Preparations should consequently 
time. It .is the imperative duty of 
interested in the isaue to “look f 
but time travels rapidly, In 1851 
exhibitors who would have given 
three years instead of three months 
for the contest, finding, when it was 
they had lost by procrastination. We 
that manufacturers should now set 
the work in. earnest, but that such i 
missions as may be entrusted to. 
executed with a view. to exhibition when 
arrives ; nay, farther than this, that wealthy 
of Art and Art-industry should, with as 
as possible, commission productions with the express 
object in view of aiding to sustain national glory by 
direct evidence of supremacy. ; 

We are fully aware the movement is not popu 
among the mannfacturers generally: they 
ye contest that involves certain cost, risk, and 
labour, with results doubtful and hazardous. There 
are many reasons why they naturally hesitate to 
embark in this scheme. Better not do it at all than 
do it with “half a heart;” but when the time 
arrives, they will find it worse than perilous to keep 
aloof. They must bear their parts, each and all, in 
the Trial to which all will be subjected; and he is 
wise who determines at once to take such steps 12 
advance as may insure triumph. — 

It is einen ite o ame “ ean 
ject that Art in its higher es i 
Se honour. Artists are therefore hen ras 
pare for the competition: we trust they 
effectually, even if it be at the cost of — 
exhibitions that will take place between years 
1859 and 1862. ; . 

No doubt proper steps will be ay f — 
valuable aid from the several nations 0° ’ ti 
nent, from America, and from our Colonies. 
not now, as it was . _ an 

anycountries—our colou' espec 
the Peneficial results of the great gathering 10 1851 
have been ee. : not only ia 
actual gain,—not alone as 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





Part X.—Tensy, &e. 





t is a long walk, but an easy drive, 
to the very beautiful ruin of Carew 
CastLE, distant six miles from 
Tenby, and four and a half from 
Pembroke, and lying directly in the 
road—the “‘easiest,” but not the 
most picturesque—from one town 
to the other. We must compress 
. > into a page the matter we might 
(C extend into a volume, for every portion of the old 
(>) castle will bear detailed description; while its 
~# history is so closely interwoven with that of the 
district, and its most memorable rulers, that to 
relate eveu the leading incidents associated with it, 
VP is a task beyond our reach. 
~ An intelligent guide will conduct the reader through 
” the ruins,—the older parts, those of middle age, and those 
f of comparative youth, that date no farther back than the 
> reign of “good Queen Bess.” He will pace slowly, and 
we hope reverently, over the sward that carpets the fine ban- 
qneting-hall. He will be shown the breaches made by Crom- 
well’s cannon, and those that have been produced by the less 
fierce though more irre istible destroyer—Time ; and he will 
occupy a morning of intense enjoyment, thongh of melancholy 
thought, in rambling up and down the broken stair-steps, into 
chambers rude from the first, and those once richly decorated ; 
into the venerable chapel, aud the deep, dark dungeons; to 
peep through lancet holes, and sit beside oriel windows ; to 





THE CROSS AT CAREW. 


ane ng on conta and ivy-clad towers; and he will 

receive a lesson as to the stupendous strength and surpassin 

gga of the olden time, aa as no tated book ean pre. 
im. 

But before he passes under its still substantial gateway 
the Tourist will be called upon to examine an ancient cRoss, 
“fashioned out of a single stone,” close to the entrance. It 
is of a remote period, but not, perhaps, older than the ninth 
or tenth century. It contains an inscription, but no scholar 
has yet been able to read it. The interlaced pattern is pre- 
cisely similar in character to those of which so many exam- 
ples exist in Ireland, and of which there are the remains of 
several others in this county. The neighbouring church, 
also, will amply repay a visit ; it contains sepulchral effigies 
of several of the castle’s lords. 
me district was originally one of the demesnes belongin 
7 the princes of South Wales, and was given as a dowry wit 
i daughter of Rhys ap Tewdyr, to Gerald de Windsor, 
: © was appointed “lieutenant of these parts of Henry I.” 
By one of his descendants it was mortgaged to Sir Rhys ap 
bog and here the gallant Welshman received and lodged 
xt. 1 of Richmond, on his way from Milford to Bosworth 
~ eld, placing, to commemorate the event, the royal arms 

ver a chimney-piece in one of the apartments, probably the 





chamber in which “the hope of England” slept. The piece of carving is the ill, i 
preservation. Here, too, some years mg when ie sovereign pha at 9g ann 
the chieftain, and accorded to him the distinction of the Garter, was held “a tilt and tourna- 
ment for the honour of St. George, “the first show of the kind that had ever been exhibited 
in Wales.” A full account of this “ princelie féte” has been preserved, setting forth how 
manie valerouse gentlemen ” then made trial of “theire abilities in feates of armes,” “ the 
men of prime ranke being lodged within the castle, others of good qualitie in tentes and 
pavilions pitched in the parke,” the “festival and time of jollitie” continuing during the space 
of five days, commencing on the eve of the day dedicated to the “ trustie patrone and protector 
of marshalistes.” The first day was spent in “taking a view of all the companie, choosing out 





CAREW CASTLE: THE COURTYARD. 


five hundred of the tallest and ablest ;” the second in “exercising them in all pointes, as if they 
had beene snddenlie to goe on some notable peece of service ;” the third in visiting the bishop at 
Lamphey, in regaling at his charges, and “in commemorsting the vertues and famouse atchieve- 
ments of those gentlemen’s ancestors there present ;” the fourth was the day of tournament, Sir 
William Herbert being the challenger, Sir Rhys “playing the judge’s part ;” the fifth being 
devoted to hunting and feasting, the bishop bestowing a sermon upon them, “tending to all 
loyall admonitions, obedience to superiors, love and charitie one towards another.” 

What a brilliant romance it is, that record of high festival held within these now broken 
walls, “ever and anone seasoned with a diversitie of musicke ;” the “justes and tournamentes 





EXTERIOR. 


CAREW CASTLE: 


for the honoure of ladies ;” the “ knockes valerouslie received and manfullie bestowed "" wrest- 
ling, hurling of the bar, taking of the pike, running at the quinteine ; while—a thing especially 
note-worthy—“ among a thousand people there was not one quarrell, crosse worde, or unkinde 


looke that ned between them. iss m v4 
“ae teiaiaion may people these ruins with “ faire ladies” and “gallant knyghts;” may 
restore its tapestried halls and gorgeously furnished chambers; may hear the harper and the 


oy Soe - Reyne wr obo spt t Be t_—while the 
troubadour, recalling its reign of chivalry,—its festivalls ” and its “ tournamentes, “—while 
wind whistles through its long corridors or moant among broken rooms of state, aud from ivy- 


mented towers “ The roping owl doth tc the moon complain.” 
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By far the most delightful trip from Tenby (but it will | roof, and has on either side a stone bench cushio oe 

pe & a long day, for “the ‘ane is nineteen miles) is ned with withered sods, In the east wall 
that which embraces St. Govan’s, the Huntsman’s Leap, = 

and the far-famed “ Stacks,” including also the mansion of 

Stackpole Court. The scenery is wild, and, if not sublime, 
astonishingly grand; while the district itself is the home- 
ground of many of those fauciful legends and quaint supersti- 
tions that still influence the peasantry of South Pembroke- 
shire. There are two roads—one, through Penally and 
Lydstep, follows the undulating line of coast; the other, 
longer, but more agreeable, is over the Ridgeway, and 
through Pembroke. In both cases, the tourist passes STACK- 
poLe Court. Those who take the former road will obtain a 
fine view of the house and the surrounding hills, just before 
crossing the bridge over the estuary at the head of which the 
mansion is built. It occupies the site of the baronial resi- 
dence of the old Crusader, Elidur de Stackpole. The place 
has undergone many changes. It was garrisoned and “ held 
out stoutly,” in the civil wars, “for the king and the public 
honour,” and is at present the residence of the noble Thane 
of Cawdor.* His lordship possesses many valuable works 
of Art, and many interesting relics of antiquity, amongst 
which is a Hirtas Horn, which we have’ engraved ; it is 
said to be the actual horn presented by the Earl of Richmond 
to Dafydd-ap-Jevan, in whose castle; at Llwyn Dafydd, Car- 
diganshire, the illustrious prince was entertained on his way to 
Bosworth Field. Passing through remote Bosheston, with its 
recently restored church, the carriage road soon terminates, 
and we draw up on the heath upon the lofty promontory of 
St. Govan, which juts out to the south, and forms the ter- 
mination of the county. Before us is an immense and glorious 
picture, in which the majesty of ocean scenery reaches its 
perfection. The elevation on which we stand, the open sea 
before us, the perfume of the wild flowers, the sea-birds 


STACKPOLE COURT. 


doorway admits into a cleft of the rock in which is a marvellous crevice, “ that enables the larges 


‘Ss. = . eg a 
HIRLAS HORN. — 
shrieking overhead, and the ever-during beat of the waves— 
to-day calm and limpid—at our feet, combine to produce a 
scene of inexpressible interest, grandeur, and beauty. Close 
by, perched across a fissure in the side of the cliffs, and 
unseen from above, is the far-famed Cuape. or St. Govan.t 
A long flight of steps, well worn, and, as yet, 

“ Counted by none both ways alike,” 


conducts to it.t It is a small rude building, with an arched 


en Perm 
- n 


* The mansion was built by the great grandfather of the present 
Lord Cawdor; he was son of Sir Alexander Campbell, of Cawdor 
Castle, in Seotiand, “ the first of the name who settled here, by 
marrying Miss Lort, the sole heiress of this great property.” The 
demesne is surpassingly beautiful ; “ not far from the sea, though no 
sign of its proximity was apparent, nor should we have suspected it 
as we rode alternately through noble woods, pleasant lanes, with 
expanding prospects on either side, and verdant vales at intervals.” 
—Goase. “ The present edifice of wrought limestone, rises beauti- 
fully at the foot of a sloping hill, in the sight of a spacious lake 
the favourite resort of almost every species of wild fowl, and looks 
over a wide-extended park, along which herds of deer scamper in 
all the gladness of their nature. Skirting hills and rich planta- 
tions belt the domain on various sides, and beyond is the bright and 
oy er ocean.”—Roscor. The tomb of a crusader—supposed to 
be that of Elidur de Stackpole—is in the Church of Cheriton 

sometimes called Stackpole Elidur.” The church, with several 


others in the vicinity, has been recently 
ert of Oey ecently restored at the cost of the 
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“wishing-place ;” and the legend asserts that all who turn 
anil ae ah steadfastly cling to the same wish during 
the operation, will most certainly obtain their wish before the 
expiration of the year: the smooth and glassy face of the 
rock testifies to its frequent use. No doubt some “ holy” 
anchorite, “ mistaking his road to heaven,” here made him- 
self miserable in life, aud here, in after years, when a pecu- | 
liar sanctity was attached to the scene of his self-sacrifice, { 
came many pilgrims, with minds or bodies diseased, trusting | 
in the virtues of stones the saint had troddeu, and water of | 
which he had drank; often, no doubt, obtaining m cures,” 
the consequence of faith. Tradition gives this cavity a | 
singular history. Our Lord—so runs the tale—pursned by the | 
Jews, songht safety in this neighbourhood. Passing through 
afield where meu were sowing barley, he ordered them at once 
to go for their reaping-hooks, and, if any passed that way 
and inquired after him, to say they had seen such an one, | 
but that it was in sowing time. The men, although they 
knew not who it was, did as they were bid, fetched their | 
hooks, and Jo! on their return, the field was waving with ripe | 
corn. Whilst engaged in the reaping, a band of men accosted 
them, as was expected, who, having received the appointed | 
answer, gave up the chace in despair. The Lord, mean- | 
while, had been concealed in this crevice, which had opened | 
to receive him, and still bears a faint impression of his 

rson. The little chapel has a bell-gable, but it has been 
denuded of its bell, for, according to the same authority, once 
upon a time a sacrilegious pirate heard its silvery tones, and 
despoiled the sanctuary of its treasure; but God’s vengeance 
overtook him, for no sooner had he embarked with his theft 
than a violent storm arose, in which he and his polluted band 
perished. A substitute, also, was provided for the loss in a 
large stone, which ever since, when struck, rings out the 
same note as the missing bell.* To reach the shore we pass 
the sainted well, said to be a sure and certain cure for “all | 
the ills that flesh is heir to,” and having picked our way over 
and between immense stones, we arrive on the ledge of rocks 
that, at low water, runs round the base of the overhanging 
cliffs. The whole scene here is wonderfully grand: though 
we may be alone, there is no solitude, for there seems a 
Presence that fills the whole place, and, amidst these caverns 
and frowning precipices, we feel our own insignificance. 

At a short distance from each other are three fissures, 
extending a considerable distance into the land. The first 
has no name; the second is the well-known HunTsMAN’s 
Leap, a frightful abyss, which is not seen till we are on the 
brink. Sea-pinks, heather, and furze grow to the edge of the 
crumbling banks, and the sides of the bare rocks are lichened 
over with many colours. A creeping sensation comes over 
ns, as, looking to the depths below, we hear only the hollow 
muttering of the in-coming tide, or the chuckle of the sea-gull 
echoing from side to side. In one place the distance across 
is inconsiderable, and, half way down, the sides touch, like 
a collision of two huge leviathan ships: here it was the 
impetuous courser, in full career, plunged across, bearing on 
his back the terrified huntsman, to give a name to the place, 
and to die with fright ou his arrival home. Adjoining is, 
Bosheston Meer, a funnel-shaped chasm, sixteen fathoms 
deep, communicating with the sea, through which, at certain 
seasons and times of the tide, a great volume of water is 
forced up to an incredible height, and with an unearthly noise, 
only to be heard in wild weather. “And, which is more 
strange,” writes old George Owen (temp. Queen Elizabeth), 
“if sheepe, or other like cattell, be grazing neere the pitt, 
offtimes they are forcibly and violently drawne and carried 
into the pitt; and if a cloke or other garment be cast on 
the ground, neere the pitt, at certaine seasons, you shall 
stande afarre of, and see it sodainly snatched, drawne, and 
swallowed up into the pitt, and never seene againe.” 

_ The neighbourhood has other objects of singuiar attraction. 
Not far from Boshestou Meer is a “sunken wood ”—a place 
of great interest; “a round pit, of some fifty feet wide, 
yawns in the ground ; it is full of ash-trees which, springing 
from all parts of the bottom and sides, just reach to the 
summit, and no more—a curious example of the influence of 
the sea-spray in preventing the growth of trees.” “The whole 
neighbourhood, from many striking traditions, and other cir- 
cumstances, appears to have been the scene of frequenf” and 
bloody contests.” There are, or were, when Fenton wrote 
his history, in 181], in this neighbourhood, three upright 
stones, about a mile distant from each other. The tradition 
is that on a certain day these stones meet to “dance the 
Hay,” at a place called Saxon’s Ford, and when the dance is 
over, travel back and resume their places. ‘These stones are 
referred to by Giraldus, as having been placed by Harold to 
record his victories, and contained inscriptions— 

Hic Harotpvs Victor Fvir. 





* “I found that this ringin; wer was possessed good 
Many of the boulders in the wild Lah ‘stones rhich 
% clamber my way down."—Gosse. » Sie pi fess 








“Nothing can exceed the awful wildness that throughout 


characterises this solitude, amidst 
a chaos of rocky fragments 


with every object shut out 
f Heaven and the trackless 


broken into a thousand irregular shapes, 
but such as are best calculated to inspire meditation—the canopy 0 





As we were leaving the spot, we were saluted by an old man and a delicate little 
girl—his grandchild, who were crossing the heath. 
“Tis a wild place you have here,” we said, pointing to the Meer. 
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ewe to op ’n as far as Cold Blow, up 
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as when I was a lad—people have been 
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Narberth, and that is fifteen miles, as the bird flies. “As got 
a deal quieter now,” he added ; “some sez part of ’en is 
broke away; but for all that ’a do holla away main stoutly 
yit apon times—many and many is the times I've alay awake 
listening to his noise.” 

“Do many people visit the neighbourhood ?” we inquired. 

“Yis, a sight of people comes here in the summer from all 
parts, only out of curosity, like you, mab-be,—but lots comes 
for the cure.” 

“The eure ?” 

“ Yis, they come to St. Govan’s to try the well; and it’s 
only them as haven’t got no faith that goes away without 
being cured. Why, I myself have had some lodging at my 
own cottage who came on crutehes, but when they left could 
walk away as lusty and strong as you can.” 

“ If the well is so efficacious, why do you not try its effects 
upon her,” said we, looking upon the child at his side, who 
seemed in a rapid consumption, “she looks rather ill ?” 

Ay, poor thing, she is ill,” said the old man, mournfully. 
“ We have tried everything we could think of, and only yes- 
terday we had over the charm-doctor, but he wouldn’t try 
on her, as he said he could not do her any good. To please 
the mother, I am now taking her to the well; but 7 know 
it’s no use, for—” and he lowered his voice to a whisper— 

*T have seen her light |” 

The old man and his charge having wished us good morn- 
ing, pursued their way to St. Govan’s, whilst we struck off in 
an opposite direction for the Stack Rocks. 

The path is along the summit of the high cliff, from the 
margin of which we are never too remote to hear the splash 
of the waves as they roll into the little creeks with which this 
coast is notched “like a saw.” Here and there, in our 
course, we pass by some wondrous aperture, with yawning 
mouth, that communicates subterraneously with the sea; * 
and, at a short distance from the “leap,” we have an opportunity 
of examining one of those singular camps, very numerous 
along these coasts, remaining as souvenirs of that northern 
race who, in the early dawn of our history, swooped like birds 
of prey upon the land.t+ Long before we arrive, we are made 
aware of our proximity to the Stacks by the incessant noise 
and hum of the birds that oceupy them, and when the spot is 
reached, the scene is of the most interesting description. We 
are on the breeding-grounds of various birds that “‘time out 
of mind” have selected this wild and little frequented place. 
Here they congregate in vast numbers. From May to Sep- 
tember the two lofty isolated rocks are the homes of the 
Razor Bill, the waddling Guillemot, or Eligug, which gives 
its name to the rocks, and that foolish-looking creature 
called the Puffin, who possesses the humorous propensity of 
driving rabbits from their warrens, and hatching in the holes. 
Every available ledge and crauny of the rocks are covered, 
and the crests seem ove mass of animated nature. Indeed, 
the taller Stack has the appearance of a great unhewn 
monumental column, covered with alto-relievos alive and in 
motion. Some are engaged in sitting on their one egg, some 
in paddling it out with their feet to the sun; here may be 
seen a red-throated diver on the water, in the act of plunging 
for his prey; there a gull cradled on a wave, looking about 
him with entire nonchalance ; while, on the craggy ledge of 
some rock, the green cormorant, stretching out his wings to 
dry, is waiting for his last meal to digest, preparatory to 
engaging in another. 

The reader must not suppose that we have exhausted the 
store of sea-cliffs which the wild coast round this shore sup- 
plies ; it is very productive of scenes and incidents such as 
those we describe. But we have conducted the Tourist only 
through beaten tracks; he who is strong enough and venture- 
some enough to explore for himself, will encounter many 
other marvels that will amply recompense time and toil. 
And if be be a naturalist, how abundant of wealth is every 
one of these green lanes and grey sea-rocks !t 


* “The whole tract is full of what ma rope alle 
) y be not improperly called 
sea-wells; large circular cavities in the ground, a aes » Aw 
from the shore, with perpendicular sides, as deep as the height of 
od cliff, into which the sea finds its way with much noise and 
Violence. "—Makin. “ At Bosheston Meer, when impelled by wind 
oon es a it, the sea is sent up in a column of foam, 
or forty feet above the mouth of the pit, e : - 
ex a perfect rainbow.”—Fenton. eee 
thort distance from the Stacks, on the main'and, i 
5, » is a large 
Beate camp, which occupies a neck of land, and on which is one of 
bout © The nce the coast, “* The Caldron, or Devil's Punch- 
- “The ‘Caldron’ is a chasm of exceeding grandeur, sur- 
rene, 4 sublimity anything I had yet seen. Se is a somewhat 
fete An p We absolutely perpendicular sides, about two hundred 
comtnaey oe eee No description could do justice to this extra- 
ok m, or convey any idea of its sublimity and grandeur.” 


t We have recommended— 


Tenby (his whereabente na a, 4° 80 again—William Jenkins, of 


may be easily ascertained 
ed), as 
ery ade of papers aellecting the treasures of lane aaa rock. His 
‘. by slpntion ote jaye labour are very moderate, and he 


a full of actinea—which he fi 
pom saben an eer to London and other cue dak 
vieolle te an Fourer search of natural wonders he is very ser- 





oy that — — have not been disappointed. 

At present Tenby is distant twelve miles from a railway— i 

Railway at Neyland. This may, or it may not, be a foie ee the South Wales 
drive—over the Ridgeway, or by “ the lower road,” through Carew = — iti drive is & delicions 
ment to inhale pure sea breezes, for a couple of hours, after the steam se Perhaps, a 
—-. ee song, aye > train will be carried into the tows Boy a 
multifarious advantages, will probably become oer: p 
Kingdom. emptor ee: the ‘most popular sea-bathing place of 

Its several attractions we have endeavoured to exhibit in 4 : 
in a brief “ summing up.” The sands are singularly hard per ref 
after the retreating tide has left them, and so hard, that those who walk—even 
leave scarce the impress of a footstep in passing ; they extend also between two and 
north and south. Here the breezes are always “hearty,” yet they may be 
or invigorating, according to the quarter in which they are sought : tho 
lungs may breathe freely in one direction, while in another the robert leecalion 
rejoice in the boisterous strength of winds that from any of the “ four quarters atare may 
town and apes of — may therefore be recommended as a winter, as well as 
summer, residence ; but as on this topic we cannot s f personal experienee, ; ‘y 
a note, to the proper authorities.* : as Yee we sale, in 

It is needless to refer again to the many sources of enjoyment here pplied 
or to those who seek useful pleasures in green hues epenen oe on rape ery 
charming volume of Mr. Gosse will show how abundant is every hedge-row and seslif 
“‘hereabouts.” ‘They must be idle in heart as well as mind who lack amusement or , 
here. — 

To the autiquary, the archzologist, the ecclesiologist, and the historian, there is 
store in this vicinity, as—aided by the artist—we have shown.} The Castles 
Carew, and Manorbeer are within easy reach; the venerable Palace of Lamphey is 
distant ; while, as we shall hereafter explain, a day by railway will convey the Tourist to 
the most beautiful, the most interesting, and the most instructive districts of the 

The lodging-houses in Tenby are, of course, uumerous, and, for the most part, and 
dear. On the other hand, the “hotels” are indifferent; they offer no inducement to “s 
stay” beyond a single night. Carriages, open and closed, are in sufficient number, and at 
moderate charges. The markets are well supplied: fish being the article 
most in request—Tenby depending rather on “ foreign” supplies than 
its own fishermen, whose boats are often sleeping at the quay. The oysters 
** all the world over.” 

There are warm baths sufficiently convenient and comfortable, and machines on 
although by no means enough. Of public rooms it is sadly deficient. There is an 
room, limited in size and inconvenient, and a reading-room, neat and well arranged, but 
so big as an hotel parlour. The church, an impressive and interesting structure, does not afford 
sufficient accommodation to both visitors and parishioners; but the excellent and respected 
Rector is arranging for the substitution of seats for pews, by which ample space and verge enough 
will be obtained,—at all events for some time to come. 

But the evils that exist in this pleasant and attractive watering-place are in process of removal. 
If Tenby had the “luck” to find a single person of intelligence and energy to render available 
all its resources, it would become ere long—what it unquestionably may be—the —— 
as it certainly is the most abundantly endowed, of the sea-bathing places of Great 
As it is, however, its attractions are many and manifest.{ 





: 
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® ‘Tenby, one hundred feet above the level of the sea, and partially surrounded by 
protection against the obnoxious winds that occasionally prevail, is not only 
by the summer tourist, but is by no means ill adapted as a winter residence 
for the greater portion of the year, is warm, dry, and bracing; the air is so 
and verbena, flourish in the open air all the year round. Walsh, in his “Manual 
recently published, says that “* Tenby is by far the most delightful watering-place 
and South Wales, being mild in its winter temperature, and free from autumnal 
of the best climates in England for the general run of invalids who require sea air, and is 
Undercliff and Torquay for those who are afflicted with pulmonary complaints.” In one 
Tenby, however, a local physician (Dr. Sutton) holds that it is fully equal to Torquay, 
Ventnor, and Torquay—the three watering-places in England most uented by inval 
all inferior to Tenby in this respect ; ‘‘ the climate there, although mil being excessively 
on the contrary, equally mild, is nevertheless invigorating.” The average temperature 
heit : extreme cold is seldom experienced, and snow rarely lies upon the ground. 
opinion that a cold, damp, and variable climate gives a predisposition to consum 
of Tenby being the reverse, cannot be an improper place for the residence of — 
climate of the whole of South Pembrokeshire is remarkable for its mildness, and 
plants whieh in most other parts of Great Britain require the protection of —— 
The following table gives the result of a careful analysis of the temperature phe rho 
Thomas Pasley, at the Dockyard, which, lying exposed to breezes from the A’ = 
winds from the Presely mountains on the north, is by no means so warm as the neighbourhood 


Mean or Maxiuum ann Mixiwum, 1850—53. 
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Difference between mean summer and winter 16°77. Mean total rain of four years 32°76 
Madeira, and consequently 
Thus we find that the climate of Tenby is nearly as equable and mild as that of 
well adapted for a winter residence. whose 
{ts great portion of these illustrations are from the peneil of Mr. = A. bony ~: cramings of 
“The Gardens of England,” obtained fur him well merited eee. Jeased the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood have been to us highly satisfactory ; they have so much Pitan dog commissioned 
that he has been induced, in a great measure, to settle among them, 
to paint a picture expressly for themselves. 
t We have stated that at the terminus at Neyland 
believe, “ managed,” under the auspices of the Directors 
are many, and the charges low. It is but a step from the station, = 
continually plying between the quay at Neyland and that at oe, heron 
arm” of the bay. Moreover, this hotel is charmingly situated. A . 
await the arrival of all London trains, and private are wat Y verable to 
We have explained the many reasons why this plan of procedure is Pont ti. the 
Visitors to Tenby who have no “ lodgings” secured, and who arrive at ans farive to 
past six, will do wisely perhaps to remain there until the morning; instead of being 
time to make the requisite arrangements for comfort and accommodation, 





themselves hurriedly and perhaps unpleasantly. a lw 
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LIVERPOOL 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 





Tue causes of the origin of this Society are well 
known to the artistic world, and need no comment. 
It is sufficient to say that its promoters seem 
actuated by no other motives than a desire to give 
a fair field to talent, without undue favour to any 
particular school. Judging from the support the 
society receives from all our leading men, save a 
few of the Pre-Raphaelite brethren, we may safely 
say it is now firmly established. Its operations are 
carried on by the council and officers gratuitously, 
so that when its funds increase beyoud its expendi- 
ture, which is fully expected this year, they will be 
laid out annually in its own exhibition—in the 
purchase of first-class pictures for a permanent 
gallery of modern Art. 

The second exhibition of the society opened with 
a private view to the subscribers and leading men of 
the town, on Saturday, the 3rd ult., on which day 
sales were effected to about £1300. On Monday, 
the 5th, it was opened to the public, when the sales 
were increased to about £1500, several of our Lon- 
don artists selling all their contributions. 

We are not about to enter into a criticism of the 
merits of the works of Art exhibited: it is enough 
to say that the specimens are all worthy of the 
names of the individual painters. Our present 
object is simply to specify the various contributors, 
and show, as near as we can by description, how 
their works are situated. 

Entering the hall by the left door, where the 
catalogue commences, we find the first compartment 
occupied by the water-colours without margins, and 
miniatures, enamels, &c., to the height of about six 
feet, oil paintings occupying the remainder above. 
Among these water-colours we observed some of 
the best specimens of the President of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, H. Warren, his picture of the 
“Peri” occupying the centre, opposite the entrance. 
Around are works by Weigall, Miss Sharpe, A. 
Penley, Burgess, Essex, D’Egville, Rowbotham, 
Soper, Richardson, Bartholomew, Chase, Dobbin, 
B. R. Green, W. Callow, W. Bennett, &c., all in 
good situations. Immediately over these, on the 
left wing, are paintings by Alexander Blaikley (the 
“Opening of the Parliament,” a centre picture), 
“Heads,” by Amiconi, and several landscapes 
of merit. In the centre of this compartment is 
Poingdestre’s picture of “ Horses going to Market,” 
supported by Salters at one side and Heaphy at the 
other, surrounded by the works of A. Gilbert, Mar- 
shall, Claxton, Wolfe, Nalder, Emmerson, &c. The 
right wing has C. Leslie’s picture of “ Balmy Morn- 
ing in North Wales” for its centre, having C. F. 
Buchanan, Mogford, and H. Bonner for companions. 

The centre compartment of the hall, to the left, 
has on its left wing, on the line, Hornung’s “ Scene 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.” On one 
side is a landscape by Niemann, on the other a sea 
suuset by J. Danby. hese are surrounded by the 
works of Pickersgill, R.A., T. G. Cooper, Henshaw, 
Knight, R.A., A, F. Patten, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
Meyer, of Bremen, E. A. Pettitt, D. W. Dean, V. 
Fleury, H. Desvignes, and J.B. Smith. The middle 
of this compartment has Faed’s “ Sunday in the 
Backwoods” for its ceutre picture, supported right 
and left by the two Boddingtons, Duffield, and 
Herrick, which have in their vicinity works by 
Teu, Niemann, Wainwright, A. Ludovici, Hengsbach, 
Wingfield, Hayes, A.R.H.A., F. Dillon, R. B. 
Beechy, H. K. Taylor, &. The right wing of this 
compartment has for its centre, on the line, Gavin's 
Picture of “Thread the Needle,” supported by 
works by Alexander Johnson, Pickersgill, R.A., 
Ewbank, Clint, J. E. Meadows, G. Cole, A. Dever. 
W. Beattie, Miss Tekusch, &e. : . 
rf ~uning the large compartment at the end of 
Pathe = on its left screen, in the centre, 
Mainten: = _ of “Lonis XIV. and Madame 
re nwt ersailles, witnessing the performance 
Herrick’ Y pupils of, St. Cyr.” On one side is 
ee k's Picture of Othello,” and on the other 
accani's “ Marguerita.” These are surrounded by 
parks by Erskine Nicol, T. P. Hall, Herdman of 
t4inburzh, Halle, V. Cole, Hurlstone, A. Cor- 
thi pele aud Lindlar, The left side of 

Partnent has for its centre Elmore’s pic- 





ture of “Charles V. at Yuste.” On one side is 
T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., and on the other is Erskine 
Nicol ; whilst immediately surrounding are pictures 
by W. J. Grant, Norbury, J. J. Curnock, G. Wolfe, 
Houston, A.R.A., Melby, G. A. Williams, J. Cal- 
vert, C. Dodd, G. Simson, J. D. Wingfield, J. J. 
Hughes, &c. The great end of the room has for its 
centre Lee’s picture of the “ Coast of Cornwall.” 
On the line are pictures by Duncan, Herring, Sen., 
A. B. Clay, Eugene de Block, Amanda Fougere, 
J mS Cropsey, Caraud, and Hubner; whilst in the 
immediate vicinity are works by Underhill, Mrs. 
Oliver, Cordes, Salentin, Dever, D. O. Hill, R.S.A., 
Curnock, Butler, Morris, Hurlston, Pettitt, Rolfe, 
Burnett, &e. The right hand space of this com- 
partment has for its centre Hart's picture of 
“‘Eccelino,” supported by Taylor, Hall, Melby, 
G. Walters, W. G. Herdman, Cole, Holyoake, 
Dielman, Gooderson, &c. In the immediate vicinity 
are works by Jungheim, B. Callow, Bottomley, 
T. Smith, &e. The right screen of this end has 
Leu’s picture of “A Norwegian Ffiordd” for its 
centre, supported by Cesare Dell’ Acqua, Cropsey, 
Jerome, Hubner, Cole, Bosch, McManus, and Mar- 
quis. Around are pictures by Rayner, Salisbury, 
Pickersgill, Jun., and Emmerson. 

The next central compartment of the hall has, in 
the middle space, Hart’s picture of “ Athaliah.” 
The line is then divided between Lance and Cordes 
on one side, and David de Noter and Weber on 
the other; also Cobbett, Woolmer, W. Callow, 
Porttman, Wells, Desanges, &c. The left screen 
has Mrs. E. M. Ward’s picture of “ An Inci- 
dent in the Childhood of Frederick the Great ” for 
a centre. On one side is Pyne, on the other 
Herring, and in the immediate vicinity are works 
by Baccani, Josiah Green, B. Callow, Poingdestre, 
Kepler, Calderon, Callaway, G. Sant, C. Foley, 
G. S. Wood, and Madame Geefs. The opposite 
screen has Gavin’s picture of “The Orphans” for 
its centre. To the right of this is Pyne, and on 
the left Tennant. Surrounding are works by Boser, 
Hoegg, J. B. Smith, Peele, P. W. Elen, J. Richard- 
son, Steffani, J. L. Stewart, C. Rolt, A. Becker, &c. 

We now come to the last compartment, where the 
water-colours with margins are placed. Amongst 
these will be found works by Miss Lance, Herdman 
and Sons of Liverpool, Collingwood of Liverpool, 
B. R. Green, Mrs. Harrison, Miss Huggins, R. L. 
Bond, T. J. Soper, J. Stone, A. C. Stannns, A. 
Penley, Rowbotham, J. Chase, and Mrs. Duffield ; 
whilst immediately above are works by Parrott, 
Buchanan of London, Niemann, Gooderson, Shal- 
ders, J. B. Smith, Baccani, Clothier, Becker, J. 
Noble, Barker, Tovey, Simms, Heffer, Barnard, &c. 
The cross screens in the avenue have on or near the 
line, Tennant, Earle, Mogford, Sant, Steffani, J. 
Anderson, F. Smallfield, Coignard, Beechy, Mog- 
ford, and Simms. 

The spaces on each side the staircase have on the 
line at one side David Roberts, R.A., and on the 
other Armitage. In the immediate vicinity are 
Pyne, H. Bourne, Madame Lagache, Simonson, 
David de Noter, Marshall, Claxton, &e. 

In the gallery are works by W. West, Duffield, 
Rayner, Collingwood, Leslie, Nalder, Legras, Clo- 
thier, Hornung, D. Cox, Jun., Mrs. Criddle, R. El- 
more, T. L. Boys, Bouvier, &c. 

The sculpture is numerous, and judiciously placed 
at the ends of the screens, or in the centres of the 
compartments ; and comprises contributions by Fon- 
tana, Weekes, Durham, Foley, Baron Marochetti, 
Leifchild, C. E. Smith of Liverpool, C. Moore, 
Westmacott, Halse, and B. Spence. 

It will be observed that, in the oil-painting com- 
partments, there are eleven centres of sides—eight 
of these have been awarded to English painters, 
and three to foreigners. ; 

The liberality and fair-dealing of the society have 
bronght them coutributions from all the principal 
schools of the continent, and even from America ; 
and we find, interspersed, works from Paris, Diissel- 
dorf, Antwerp, Berlin, Bremen, Munich, Italy, &c. 

We subjoin a list of the sales of the first week. 

No. 403, ‘A Norwegian Fiiordd,” A. Leu. No. 
278, “Lake of Lucerne,” J. Butler. No. 21, 
“Dryburgh Abbey,” J. Joy. No. 668, “ The 
Swale Marshes, Yorkshire,” by J. Joy. No. 336, 
“Coast of Norway,” Cordes. No. 635, “The 
Town Choir of Cartmel Priory Church,” Herdman, 
Jun. No. 275, “A Norwegian Ffiordd,” Melby. 
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No. 320, “ Angers, on the Loire,” E, G. Muller. 
No. 422, “ Hastings—Evening,” C. Sims. No. 
656, ‘A Shady Brook,” C. Simms. No. 263, 
“ Fern-gatherer,” J. Michie. No. 60, “ Vale Castle, 
Guernsey,” G, Wolfe. No. 409, “ Dutch Trader,” 
H. K. Taylor. No. 667, “ Houses of Parliament, 
from the Thames,” Anderson, No. 153, “A Lake 
in Bavaria,” A. Leu. No. 167, “ Evening,” C. 
Smith. No. 427, “Kate,” J. Colby. No. 508, 
“In North Wales,” J. Smith. No. 645, “The 
Britthorn, Swisse,” A, Becker. No, 583, “St. 
Paul's,” Finnie. No. 580, “Near Haslemere, 
Surrey,” J, B. Smith. No. 160, “ Italian Girl,” 
D. Simonson. No, 480, “A Country Girl,” F. 
Boser, No, 513, “The Little Church-goer,” F. 
Boser. No. 452, “ Woodland Scenery,” A. Kepler. 
No. 246, “The Wetterhorn,” S, W. Lindlar. No. 
447, “ Study of a Lion’s Head,” G. 8. Wood. No. 
377, “ Destruction of a Jetty,” H. K. Taylor. No. 
297, “ A Gitana,” Amanda Fougere. No. 468, 
“ Pont-y-Pool,” J. J. Curnock. No. 156, “The 
Boudoir,” Ludovici. No. 405, “The Serenade,” 
Bosch. No. 117, “Dutch Shipping,” H. K. Taylor. 
No. 130, “The Alchemyst,” C. Webbe. No. 552, 
“The Little Suppliant,” Meyer, of Bremen. No. 
178, “A Marine View,” R. B. Beechey. No. 
57, “La Belle Lisette,” F. Heaphy. No. 531, 
** Hound and Terrier,” T. Earl. No. 31, “ Ella si 
Lusinga,” Amiconi. No. 52, “ The Alhambra,” J. 
Dobbin. No. 673, “Coast of Ilfracombe,” W. West. 
No. 431, “ Coming Events,” W. Stubbs. No. 131, 
“View near Staplehurst,” J. B. Smith. No. 16, 
“Love and the Novice,” A. Rowan. No, 800, 
“The Lake of the Four Cantons,” C. Jungheim. 
No, 28, “La Colazione,” B. Amiconi. No. 471, 
“Evening,” C. Smith. Total £1700. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Panris.—The pieiad of artists who had followed 
our armies to Italy have come back with bronzed 
faces and portfolios full of incidents by fell and 
flood.—It is said that M. Jeavron has discovered a 
fresco at Milan attributed to Leonardo da Vinci.— 
Yvon has been commissioned by the Emperor to 
paint the battles of Magenta and Solferino for Ver- 
sailles.—M. Dumont, of the Institute, has been com- 
missioned to execute the statue of Pope Urban V., 
who was a Frenchman by birth, to be placed — 
the Cathedral of Mende.—The group by tex, 
‘* Maternal Grief,” has been purch by govern- 
ment; also that of a “ Bacchante and Faun” by 
Crauck.—An article in the Revue des Beaux Arts 
seems to take it as ill behaviour that the English 
artists did not send to the last Salon, after having 
been invited, and having promised so to do, The 
writer appears to have forgotten that the obstacle in 
the way was the breaking out of the recent war 
between France and Austria.—On the occasion of the 
recent Féle de ( Empereur, a large distribution of 
paintings, sculptures, &c., was made to provincial 
museums, churches, &e: the decoration of Crow 
d@’ Honneur was also given to several distinguished 
men of science.—The eunieigelly of Paris votes 
each year a considerable sum for the Fine Arts: out 
of these funds the Cupola at St. Roch has been re- 
stored ; St. Nicolas des Champs decorated with fresh 
paintings ; important works have been executed at 
the Church of St. Sulpice by Duval and Lafon ; the 
Churches of St. Severin, St. Philip du Roule, and 
St. Nicolas du Chardonneret have received paintings, 
and the steeple on Notre Dame is nearly finished : 
the sum spent on these works amounts to above 
300,000 france.—Several tall columns have been 
erected in various parts of Paris, in order that 
engineers may make observations as to the direction 
the new streets are to take, Although so large a por- 
tion of old Puris has been already taken down, it 
appears that an enormous amount of demolishing is 
yet to be done—in short, Paris will soon be a new city. 
—A proposition has been submitted to the paoee 
authorities to make the — of Mont Bt, Mic el 
a museum for medieval curiosities.—The papers 
here speak of the discovery, in a village chureh in 
the department of the Seine-Juperteuse, of a picture 
by Jouvenet, one of the most distinguished of the 
French historical painters, who died in 1717. It is 
a large work, the subject the “* Assumption of the 
Virgin,” and is reported to be one of the artist's best 
pictures ; it is signed and dated 1713. 

Bexu.in. — The numerous and large cartoons 
executed by Cornelius have been placed in the 
Academy here, where they occupy several apart- 
ments: the exhibition is open to the public, , 
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HAMPTON COURT CARTOONS. 


—- 


By the photographs of the Cartoons exhibited at the 
Kensington Museum, we are painfully reminded of 
the condition of these works. ‘The photographer 
has, of course, selected the best sections of the 
remuants, for there are portions of them from which 
no idea of original form or colour could be gathered 
—as, for instance, the robe of the Saviour in “The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes” was originally red, 
whereas it is now grey. Indeed, the primary force 
and brilliancy of the compositions can only be under- 
stood by comparisons with the tapestries in Rome or 
in Berlin, of which latter a word anon. Sixteen years 
have elapsed since the protection of the cartoons by 
glass, was suggested in this Journal, as the only way 
of preserving them. The most delicate works in 
the National Gallery have been covered,—for this 
every lover of Art will be thankful,—but of the 
Cartoons, which are more delicate than any of these, 
the majority are still exposed to injury from dust and 
atmospheric action. The tone presented to us in 
the photographs is, of course, low, and could not, 
with every allowance, be accepted as that of the 
faces, were it even many tones higher, from the bad 
light by which the Cartoons are seen. But the flesh 
hues have faded much more than oil colour would 
have done during a like period—the evanescence of 
tempera more imperatively demands protection. The 
incorruptible lens sets before us some of the most 
characteristic heads, with all the cracks and dis- 
figurement of upwards of three centuries—it may 
be said, of neglect. 

Two of the compositions were, a few weeks 
ago, covered with glass—perhaps some others 
are now glazed; but this should have been done 
immediately after their restoration; for the tints 
are more fugitive than those of an honestly treated 
water-colour drawing. Haydon, years before his 
death, protested energetically against the piecemeal 
ruin of the Cartoons. He proposed their removal 
from the room they now occupy, the windows of 
which in summer are always open, looking on the 
inner court, the fountain of which, like the light 
in the eyes of some one of Moore’s heroines, is 
“ever playing.” In gusty weather, the spray ia 
carried into the gallery; and it cannot be doubted 
that this reservoir of moist air—for such the court 
certainly is—has had much to do with the decom- 
position of the Cartoons. If, however, they ‘be 
hermetically sealed, what remains of them may be 
a but as they are too important to be 

idden at Hampton Court, it is to be hoped that in 
the projected Art-buildings a Cartoon gallery will 
not be forgotten. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago there was 
exhibited at the Egyptian Ilall, a portion of 
a set of tapestries worked from these composi- 
tions. They were nine in number, and the 
property of Mr. Bullock, who, we believe, at that 
time, had some interest in the Egyptian Hall. The 
purchase of these tapestries was urged upon the 
goverament of the day, because the Cartoous being 
at Hampton Court, they would have been more 
valuable to us than to any other nation. They 
were executed at Arras, coutemporancously with 
those that are so carefully preserved in the Vatican, 
and which serve, ou high ceremonials, to decorate 
the Sixtine Chapel. In the time of Heury VIIL., 
and until the death of Charles I., they hung in 
the Palace of Whitehall ; but when the Art-treasures 
of that unfortunate monarch were dispersed, they 
were purchased by the Spanish ambassador, in 
London, Don Alonzo de Cardenas, for the Duke of 
Alba, aud they remained in the palace of the Alba 
family, at Madrid, notil 1823. They were then 
purchased by Mr. Tupper, the British Consul, by 
whom they were brought to England. After an 
interval of about twenty years, they became the 
property of Mr. Bullock, and were, as we have said 
exhibited at the Egyptian Hall. In 1844 they were 

poe for the Berlin Museum, in the rotunda of 
rae a have seen them, not without a feeling that 
feat _— have enriched our own collection. The 
vall * te Cartoons having been executed princi- 

r . 7 3 her poor ® pupils, may be urged as a plea 
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WRITTEN ON VIEWING THE ADMIRABLE ENGRAVING, BY 3. H. 
WATT, FAOM SIR CHARLES EASTIAKE'S PAINTING OF 


“CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN.” 


“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 


If there were language in each star, 
A voice in every onward wave ;— 
If every breeze that travell’d far, 
An ever-during utterance gave ; 
They yet must fail to tell the worth 
Of those blest words Christ spake on earth. 


O morn, it was no light of sun 

That left such glory on thy face : 
It was a light in Christ begun— 

A sun that ne’er will run its race! 
A light—a sun—whose endless ray 
Shall cheer affliction’s darkest day. 


Blest words, that wider circle fill 
Than frail humanity can span ; 

That thrill—and shall for ages thrill — 
The universal heart of man: 

Words with eternal comfort rife ; 

Words throbbing with immortal life. 


Thongh weak the little feet that came, 
Half coyly to the Saviour’s side ; 

Though small the lips that lisped his name, 
Though check’d by his Disciples’ pride, 

He, who beholdeth all things, saw 

In each child’s face God’s written law. 


As in the seed we know the flower 
That future suns shall wake to birth, 
So, in the child, Christ saw that dower 
Which speaks of other worlds than earth ! 
That germ which sleeps in quiet might, 
Till God shall call it into light ! 


Though ¢hey could neither see nor hear 
What then our Saviour saw and heard— 
The glory of another sphere !— 
The music of Jehovah’s word !— 
To His divine humanity 
All things of heaven were open’d free. 


Oh, fitting theme for painter’s art, 

That brings the Past before man’s eyes ; 
That bids him from no portion part 

Till angels meet him in the skies /— 
What worthier theme for painter’s skill 
Than truths which Christian hope fulfil ?— 


Yee, come to Jesus—what delight 
So rich as that in Jesus born ?— 
Come, sleep in Him with prayers at night! 
And wake in Him with hymns at morn! 
And let your growing hearts approve 
The spirit of your Saviour’s love! 


He, who did little children bless, 

Will still receive and bless them now :— 
Kneel to Him in your loveliness— 

Pray for His hand to press your brow :— 
That hand which life to all hath given, 
That welcomes all from earth to heaven. 


Christ waiteth ;—shall your Saviour plead, 
And you, with children at your knee, 
Still pause, their little steps to lead, 
To Him who loves them more than ye !— 
Teach, father, teach the way He trod ;— 
Lead, mother, lead thy child to God ! 


Art is the world’s interpreter ! 

It speaks to every land the same ; 
And Art can higher fame confer, 

And wider spread the painter’s name, 
Than all the poetry of mind 
To land and language strict confin’d! 


Then, on the eloquence of truth, 
How grand to fix a nation’s gaze ; 
And robe in everlasting youth 
The images of perished days! 
More glorious, Eastlake, such renown, 
Than hero’s wreath—or monarch’s crown ! 
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ut it is probable that he ; 
pensation than actual and bt - com. 
act of parliament in his favour must be 
by an assessment of numerous claims, to be ; 
such case put in by an extensive . 
proprietors and leaseholders, accoting ie 
terms of their respective tenures, 

conversion of Hampstead 
Tyburnia has been felt 
calamity, so serious as to 
resistance to the measures 
mauor, on the part 
lessees, and occupiers 

and in the vicinity, 
metropolitan parishes. The means 
for the formation of a park for 
sition to a similar complication of 
also be effective in the case of Ham 
In deprecating the allocation of 
the Heath, we advocate the cause of the 
— for there is no other site near the : 
where we can find such a vari of precious, open. 
air material, from pont rE. sone and 
ceawr to the entire landscape ; for in these days a 
few dashes of the brush will not, as of yore, stand 
for a passage of nature—a veritable locality must 
be sought and honestly painted. With the excep. 
tion of rock and mountain, almost every feature of 
nature may be realized from the scenery of 
stead. The pictorial merits of the place are attested in 
the works of Constable, Linnell, Hardi 
Cox, Dewiat, Duncan, Ward, Dauby, , Nas- 
myth, Collins—indeed, all our London landscape- 
painters owe their earliest debt of nature to this 
Fiesole of ours. And to those fyrones whose 
fledgling efforts have not yet returned them the 
means of going to the coast, or North Wales, the 
Highlands, Arran, or any of our nearer pastoral 
battle-fields, it is a very life-school. “ Hamstead,” 
as it was written until late in the last century, 
occurs early in the catalogues of the Royal Academy. 
But Wilson had given the public a taste for Italian 
scenery and grand effects, so that began 
to be understood ouly after Gainsborough showed 
that works not less valuable, and equally interesting, 
could be constructed of domestic materials. It was 
not, however, until recently that the place has been 
fully appreciated, that is, when landscape art ceased to 
be a lovse reminiscence, and became a serious study 
of nature. It may be that Government is 
present prepared to promote the purchase 
considerable grant; but, in any case, 
Heath can be secured, measures may be 
the prevention of its allotment in 
The movement for the maintenance 
in its natural integrity is a sani 
and therefore cannot be opposed by Mr. 
and Mr. Coningham, and those who 
him on Art-questions. The portion of 

to be secured to the public 

consists of about two hundred and 
about eighty acres adjoining, a part 
estates of Sir T. Maryon Wilson, 
the manor of Hampstead, who, by 
his late father, is not empowered to 
ing leases. The Heath itself is eu 
ductive, but portions of the land are , 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue NatTionaL GALLERY and the Marlborou h 

House Collection are now closed to the public ; the 
former will be opened again on the 24th of the 
present month ; but the pictures lately at Marl- 
borough House will be removed to the temporary 
building, at Kensington—the former edifice being 
required for the use of the Prince of Wales. 
Aw Exursition of the works of David Roberts, 
R.A., is, it is reported, to take place during the 
approaching winter. We have not yet heard where 
the pictures will be hung: we presume, however, 
the place will be at the Society of Arts, in the 
Adelphi. 

Tue Royat Excnance.—We took a walk round 
the interior of this building the other day, and found 
that Mr. Sang and his large staff of assistants were 
progressing rapidly with the work of re-decoration, 
on which they have been engaged for some weeks. 
The embellishments are in fresco, not simply painted 
as before; and, so far as we could judge from the 

rtion already finished, the arcade, or ambulatories, 
will have a splendid appearance. The ornamentation 
is remarkably rich in colour, and elegant in design. 
We shall recur to the subject when the work is 
completed. 

West’s Picture of “Christ crowned with 
Thorns,” which, as our readers will remember, was 
terribly damaged some months since, by a man who 
was formerly an inmate of a lunatic asylum, has 
been restored and replaced in the chancel of All 
Soul’s Church, Langham Place. It was supposed 
that the canvas, which was literally cut into large 
strips, had been so mutilated as to make restoration 
impossible, especially as the most delicate and im- 
portant parts of the paiuting had suffered most 
severely ; but Mr. Farrar, of New Bond Street, who 
was entrusted by the vestry of Marylebone with the 
task of repairing it, has so well succeeded, that all 
traces of the mischief perpetrated have entirely dis- 
appeared. The picture was never at any time a 
work of the highest class; indeed, West cannot be 
regarded as a great painter; but it was far too 
valuable to be lost, and we are therefore glad to 
know that it is again safe and sound. 

Osporne Hovuse.—Mr. Lake Price is stated to 
have received a commission from her Majesty to 
execute a series of photographic views of the prin- 
cipal apartments at Osborne House, with their 
contents. 

New Horticunturat GARDEN AT KENSINGTON 
Gore.—A model, showing how the ground will be 
laid out in terraces for the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society, has just been placed in the South 
Kensington Museum, at the north end, near the 
entrance to the Ornamental Art-rooms. Between 
the Kensington Road and Cromwell Road, the 
ground falls about 40 feet, and using this fact in 
aid of a general effect, the ground has been divided 
into three principal levels. The entrauces to the 
gardens will be on the lower level, in Exhibition 
and Prince Albert’s Roads, and the central path- 
way, upwards of 75 feet wide, ascending through 
terraces to the third great level, will lead to the 
Winter Garden. The whole garden will be sur- 
rounded by Italian arcades, each of the three levels 
having arcades of a different character. The upper, 
or north arcade, where the boundary is semi-circular 
in form, will be a modification of the arcades of the 
Villa Albani, at Rome; the central arcade will be 
almost wholly of Milanese brickwork, interspersed 
with terra-cotta, majolica, &c.; whilst the design 
for the south arcade has been adapted from the 
beautiful Cloisters of St. John Lateran, at Rome. 
None of these arcades will be less than 20 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high, and they will give a promenade, 
sheltered from all weathers, more than three-quarters 
of a mile in length. The arcades and earthworks 
will be executed by the Commissioners for the 
ixhibition of 1851, at a cost of £50,000; whilst 
the laying out of the gardens, and the construction 
of the conservatory, or winter garden, will be 
ye 9 by the my rye Society, and will cost 

e same sum, the i 
has doaiy sth greater part of which has 

Tue Appitions To THe KENSINGTON Museum. 
—— the end of the late session, some nine or ten 
rer pounds were asked for by the Chaucellor of 

¢ Exchequer, for certain supplementary additions 





to the exhibition buildings at Brompton, for the 
reception of the Turner and Vernon Collections at 
Marlborough House. Reing an Art-estimate, it 
was, as usual, opposed by Mr. Coningham and Mr. 
Spooner, and those who, on such subjects, vote with 
them. The money was, however, granted, and, in 
anticipation of such result, the buildings had been 
erected beforehand, by means, it may be presumed, 
of an advance from the Great Exhibition Fund. 
The rooms are those in which the Raffaelle drawings 
have been exhibited ; they do not appear so perfectly 
lighted as those in which the Sheepshanks Collection 
is placed ; but their sufficiency in this respect can- 
not well be tested until they receive the pictures. 

PicrurE By Mapuse.—At Messrs. Graves, in 
Pall Mall, there is the most perfect example of 
Jean de Mabuse we have ever seen. It is a por- 
trait of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., and 
wife of James IV., King of Scotland, when about 
seventeen, and just before her marriage. The face 
is brilliant in colour, and the condition of the por- 
trait generally is so perfect that it must have re- 
mained undisturbed for centuries, a well-appreciated 
gem in the possession of some ancient family. At 
Hampton Court there is, by the same painter, 
a group of portraits of the three children of 
Henry VII., Prince Arthur, Prince Henry (after- 
wards Henry VIII.), and Margaret, who is the 
youngest of the three, in fact, scarcely beyond 
infancy, and between the two heads there is a re- 
markable similarity. The quality and interest of 
the portrait are sufficient to recommend it to the 
National Portrait Gallery, but portraits of a certain 
kind are declined by the authorities, with a hope 
that the Queen will present to the gallery a selec- 
tion from the royal collections. These portraits 
procured the artist extensive patronage among the 
English nobility, and many of his works remain in 
this country. There is also at Messrs. Graves a 
marble bust of Charles V., which must have been 
executed just before he withdrew into monastic 
retirement. He wears a richly ornamented suit of 
plate armour, and his features indicate advanced 
age. Another interesting portrait is that of Mrs. 
Elliot, by Gainsborough. The lady, in her time, 
figured as the authoress of memoirs which not only 
procured her an extensive celebrity in her lifetime, 
but have been deemed worthy of reproduction, 
insomuch as to induce a recent re-publication. 
The portrait is in excellent preservation, and as 
careful as anything Gainsborough ever did. The 
three works are from the Northwick collection. 

Toe CHamBers’ INSTITUTE aT PEEBLES. — 
There are few events more interesting than that which 
the newspapers of the past month have recorded : 
the opening of a Literary Institution, at Peebles, 
a free gift of Mr. William Chambers to his native 
town. After a long career of useful labour, this 
eminent and estimable gentleman finds himself—and 
we are pleased to record the fact—so prosperous, that 
he is enabled to carry out the cherished wish of his 
heart, by giving to his fellow townsmen such aids to 
progress as may lessen toil, and render it compara- 
tively easy to acquire knowledge. His life has been a 
valuable one to mankind: the works that bear his 
name are so many valuable contributions to public 
good; they will long endure as evidence of his 
clear intellect, sound judgment, generous sympa- 
thies, pure philanthropy, and true patriotism; and 
if the library he has endowed had no other books 
than those he has produced, it would not be 
scantily supplied with means of instruction and 
sources of enjoyment. Mr. Chambers, however, is 
not an old man; his work was commenced early, 
and it is pleasant to believe he is destined to see the 
fruitage of the seed he has planted. We can rejoice 
while we envy the feelings that were his, when 
returning to the town he had quitted when a 
lad—full of hope, it may be, but with small trust, 
except in God and in himself—he announced his 
intention to make easy to others the path he had 
himself found beset with difficulties ; supplying to 
the hereafter—the very humblest and poorest of his 
fellows—facilities for the acquisition of knowledge, 
and its associate, wealth, such as forty years ago 
were rarely within reach of any but the high-born 
and the rich. The Chambers’ Institute may grace 
and benefit Peebles, but the glory of its foundation 
will be shared by all, everywhere, who appreciate 
true worth, and honour the results of wisely and 
usefully-directed toil. 


Tue Statue or Wepowoop, intended as the 
“ Potteries’” memorial, is to be executed by Mr. E. 
Davis, the sculptor of the statues of the Duke of 
Rutland, at Leicester, and of Geueral Nott, at Car- 
marthen. Mr. Davis has prepared a small model 
of the Wedgwood statue, representing the celebrated 
potter holding the Portland Vase in one hand, and 
directing attention to it with the other. The work, 
when finished, will be placed in the Railway Station 
Square at Stoke, the directors of the line—the 
North Staffordshire—having granted a site for the 
purpose. 

Mr. ALDERMAN CopELanp, M.P., has presented 
to the Museum of Lichfield a large collection of his 
best examples of Ceramic Art, chiefly of objects in 
statuary porcelain, in the production of which his 
works at Stoke-upon-Trent have taken the lead, and 
kept it, since the introduction of the material into 
Art; indeed, it is well known that to his establish- 
ment the world is indebted for this now popular 
addition to our sources of profitable commerce. At 
first it was generally considered a commercial failure ; 
the articles were admired, but did not “ pay ;” and 
just at the moment when there was serious question 
of its abandonment, public appreciation came with 
its attendant recompence. Productions of this class 
may now he possessed by thousands. 

Amon her Majesty’s recent purchases at the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, was a very 
charming drawing of “The Feast of Roses,” by Mr. 
Henry Tidey. It is a work of size, and full of 
figures. When reviewing the collection, we spoke of 
this work as a production of considerable merit, and 
rejoice to fird it added to the fine and extensive 
gallery of modern Art, in the possession of her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. 

Drawinc Mope.s.—A series of rustic drawing 
models, designed by Mr. B. R. Green, produced and 
sold by Messrs. Rowney and Co., will be found of 
much service to the young student of perspective. 
The subjects are a cottage-door with steps, a hen- 
coop, a pigeon-house, a pump, and others. They are 
roughly executed, but ou this account, perhaps, are 
not the less desirable, as they approximate the more 
closely to nature; and being coloured in imitation 
of realities, the identity is still more forcibly esta- 
blished. The cheapness of these models renders 
them easily attainable. 

Srereoscopic Siipes.—A set of coloured stereo- 
graphs, taken from the ceremonies, &c., of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has recently been pub- 
lished by Mr. A. W. Bennett. We confess that the 
subjects afford us no interest, but the gorgeousness 
of pontifical habiliments, and the attire of the 





“ Blessed Virgin,” and other ecclesiastical “ mate- 
rial” of a like nature, may gratify others; and as 
Mr. Bennett’s pictures display these in all their 
richness of ornament and colour, we can safely 
recommend the stereographs to those who may 
appreciate them more than we do. Of their merit 
as examples of the art, there can be no question ; 
they are coloured with remarkable accuracy and 
care, and do great credit to the artist. 

TraratcaR Square.—Some time has now 
elapsed since Sir Edwin Landseer received the com- 
mission for the lions for the base of the Nelson 
column, but nothing is heard of their progress. It 
were desirable, as in all cases of public works, that 
a sketch of the artist’s inteutions should be exhi- 
bited; we know not whether it be proposed to place 
the lions in one uniform pose, or vary their atti- 
tudes. ‘The Nelson monument has not been, as to 
its completion, one of our happiest essays : several 
of the artists who were employed upon it are dead, 
and Baily, who executed the statue on the column, 
has retired. Such progress in public works reminds 
ns of Santa Croce, or the Cologne Cathedral, or 
of some of those continental edifices, of which one 
tower has been patiently and for centuries waiting 
for the an answer has ever been given to 
the question, “Why was Jenner placed among the 
heroes?” We may, however, hope for an answer 
to the qnery, “‘ When is he to be removed of 
At THE Museu, Sovura Kenstnoton, several 
important and valuable lectures, by competent 
masters, are announced: an advertisement explains 
their nature. 

Tue Gatiery at Dutwicn.—Our readers should 
know that no ticket of any kind is now necessary to 
obtain admittance to this gallery. 
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REVIEWS. 


Hanppook or THE BritisH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT oF Science. By Mrs. WILLIAM 
Fison. Published by Lonoman & Co., London. 


Did we not know that in the present day ladies can, 
and do, write upon almost any subject to which they 
choose to give their attention, however foreign it 
may appear to the matters which are generally sup- 
to occupy the minds of the sex, we shou 

ave felt surprised to see a work of this kind from 
the pen of afemale writer. But it is certainly some- 
thing new to find a lady acting as a reporter for a 
weekly publication ; yet we learn from the preface 
that Mrs. Fison was actually engaged by the editor 
of that useful and well-conducted cheap periodical 
the Leisure Hour to attend, and report, the proceed- 
ings of the British Association, when the society held 
its meeting at Cheltenham, in 1866: and right well, 
there is no doubt, she executed her commission, 
though we cannot say that her “‘ report”’ ever came 
under our notice. It was, however, circulated as a 
separate publication, and with considerable success : 
it is this that has led to the appearance of the 
** HTandbook.” 

That the investigations and labours of the British 
Association in the field of Science have been most 
profitably brought to bear on our social condition 
cannot truthfully be denied, though there are men, 
and educated men too, who are incredulous on this 

int: for example, a reverend dean addressed, in 

838, a letter of remonstrance to the Duke of New- 
castle, who had consented to preside at the meeting 
that was held that year in the town from which 
his grace receives his title: this letter, printed and 
published, was entitled ‘On the Dangers of Peri- 
patetic Philosophy.” Mrs. Fison most satisfac- 
torily answers any objections that might be made 
against these annual gatherings of the learned, and 
of those who desire to learn, in the following re- 
marks :—“ Slowly, but surely, has an appreciation 
of the benefits conferred by this ‘ Peripatetic’ Asso- 
ciation arisen in the minds of unscientific men. 
If its visits were considered merely in a pecuniary 
int of view, it would be allowed that a large 
nflux of strangers into a town or city could not be 
unproductive of a considerable expenditure, the 
— of which must be reaped by the inhabitants ; 
ut the advantages gained by those who are pri- 
vileged to receive the Association are of a far higher 
character. To come into contact with the master- 
ont of the age—the Herschels, the Brewsters, 

e Liebige, and the Murchisons, who, in devoting 
all their energies and talents to the furtherance 
of Science, become the benefactors of the whole 
human race—must have an influence upon those 
who, while they cannot equal such men in the dis- 
covery of scientific truth, may yet learn to appre- 
ciate their labours, and find their own intellectual 
faculties expand in so doing.”’ It is really astonish- 
ing to find cavillers at such meetings as those of 
the British Association. Why, do not politicians 
meet in the House of Commons to discuss the 
affairs of the nation? do not men of every profes- 
sion, including the clergy, meet to cousider those 
matters in which they are most interested as pro- 
fessors, but in which the public also is interested ? 
We have written “men of every profession,” an 
exception, however, must be made of artists, who, 
unhappily, are not gregarious enough to meet for 
the advancement of their interests, else we should 
see Art and artists very differently circumstanced 
to what they are now. 

_ A considerable part of Mrs. Fison’s “‘ Handbook ” 
1s appropriated to a report of the meeting of the 
association at Leeds, last year; while the rest of it 
is devoted to the discussion of the benefits conferred 
by the society on Science, and of the alleged defi- 
ciencies that have hitherto prevailed in our univer- 
sities and schools, for obtaining instruction of a 
setentific nature. Other topics, relevant to the 
subject, are introduced, and handled with ability 
and good sound sense by the author. Her own 
observations, and those quoted from the writings 
and speeches of others, on the comparative ignorance 
of the principles of Art which characterises the 
majority of our Art-workmen, are unfortunately 
still but too true, though we trust the reproach is 
gradually becoming more restricted in its application, 
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they impress us with the vastness and comprehen- 
siveness of his genius, the grandeur and poetry of 
his thoughts, the originality of his mind, and with 
his power to the materials of the natural 
hag > and m m subservient to his purpose 
in Art. 

Of the three plates included in this part, the first 
will assuredly claim most notice, for it is from a 
picture none would ~~ to be the work of 
Turner—* The Coun lacksmith,”’ might have 
been painted by some of the old Dutch painters, by 
Teniers, or Ostade, for example, or more probably 
still, by our own Wilkie; but, certainly, if it were 
not known to be Turner’s, no one would think of 
assigning it to him. It leads us to inquire some- 
what curiously what would have been the result if 
the artist had turned his attention to rustic inte- 
riors, village ale-houses, rural weddings, and harvest- 
home fétes. That he would have become great in 
these none can doubt who look at this composition ; 
there are few, however, who do not rejoice that he 
found greater attractions in the glorious sea, the 
everlasting hills, the wide expanse of wood and 
meadow, the air and the sunshine—in all that is of 
nature born—than in white-washed cot or the 
smoky atmosphere of a village tap-room. The pic- 
ture in — was painted in 1807; it is small, 
but is full of subject-matter, the whole of which is 
represented with the utmost attention to detail, and 
with a masterly effect of light and shade. The en- 
graving, by Mr. C. W. Sharpe, is executed with 
great firmness and brilliancy of colour. 

“*Orange-Merchantman going to pieces” is the 
subject of the next engraving, from the durin 
of Mr. R. Wallis. The picture, painted in 1819, 
exhibits a wreck on the bar of the Meuse. The 
storm has away, but masses of cloud, through 
which the sunshine breaks on the distant water, are 
rolling across the blue sky ; the ground-swell still 
lifts the surface of the sea into long, heavy waves, 
through which boats of various sizes and shapes are 
ploughing their way to and from the wreck, the 
surface of the water being dotted with the fruit 
righ has = +- the stranded vessel: these 
bright yellow spots have a strange appearance on 
the canvas, but’ they are so skilfully aecheund as 
to enrich the colour of the picture without disturb- 
ing its harmony. The style of this work belongs to 
Turner’s best time. 

The last engraving in the part is ‘‘ Rain, Steam, 
and Speed,” painted in 1844; it is one. of those 
extraordinary fancies, in which the artist indulged, 
more especially, towards the close of his life: but 
what a wonderful composition it is! how full of the 
poetry of Art! ‘The line of railway arches stretches, 
in imagination, miles along the open country, 
towering above the landscape on each side; in the 
immediate foreground is a wide river, which seems 
swollen into a torrent, and is rushing rapidly be- 
tween the arches of the railway ; while amid the 
hot, surging mist, and the driving rain, comes the 
swift iron-horse, breasting the storm, and leavin 
its trail of white foam far behind. As a presum 
representation of nature, the picture is characterized 
by numerous improbabilities, if not impossibilities, 
but as a poet-painter’s dream, it is exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The engraving is by Mr. R. Brandard, who 
has grappled boldly with the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, and has produced one of the best prints, on a 
small scale, after Turner, that we have seen for a 
long time. 


ILLvsTRATED Natural History. By the Rev. J. 
G. Woop, F.L.S., &c. Part VI. Published 
by Rout.tepce & Co., London. 


Mr. Wood continues to on this serial publi- 
eation with spirit and energy. The sixth » now 
on our table, is devoted principally to the history of 
dogs ; and here we find the pride of the sportsman, 
the pet of the drawing-room, the terror of the 
burglar,—dogs of all kinds and sizes,—accurately 
described by one who has studied their “points” 
and qualities, and pictorially represented by artists 
who have done their work as accurately. The wood- 
cuts, admirably engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, from 
drawings by Wolf, Harvey, Weir, Coleman, and 
others, are capital, and there is an abundance of 
them ; almost every page has its illustration. We 
have rarely seen finer specimens of wood-engraving 
from natural history, than the majority of these. 


Pensprctive. By G. B. Moore. Published by 
Watton & Maperey, London. 


A pamphlet of a few pages, written by the author 
as an appendix to his larger work, ‘‘ Perspective : 
its Principles and Praetice.”” The rules laid down 
are intended to apply the science to sketching from 
nature, more especially to the delineation of build- 
ings; they are simple and to the point. 
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Quintin Matsys’s ‘Misers,” and A. 
** Three Maries at the Sepulchre,” are the prints in 
Part VII. of Mr. Dickes’s “ Studies.” The former 
is capitally rendered ; the drawing and expression 
of the figures are good, and the colouring quite 
brilliant. The other, from Lord Carlisle’ 
picture, pleases us less, but only 
“* Misers”’ is really excellent. Caracei’s painti 
offers, in the peculiar and varied feeling of the 
women, greater difficulties to overcome than the 
hard and furrowed faces of the old Dutch usurers; 
the body of the dead Christ is unexcepti asa 
print, in colour and drawing. works of Art 
as these—and they are quite worthy of the name— 
at a shilling each, are among the marvels of this 
enterprising age. 


Tue Boy’s Brrtupay Boox. Published by Hovi- 
ston & Wricut, London. 


There are few young boys, we are od, who 
will not receive this book as a w 

resent, for it is full of amusement 

th admirably blended. The first and 
story describes the coment qeeney of 
three ‘‘ feilows,”’ youths between 
seventeen, up Mont Blanc: it is a’ d, ab 
‘old boys,” or fathers, might ! 
Then there is another entitled, “ Young 
kind of biographical sketch of the lives ofa 
illustrious Englishmen, the heroes of Art, im 
and patriotism. “A Tale of a Pin; : 
hunting in the Philippines; ie ie 
Shepherd Boys,” by W. Howitt; . —_. lak 
Pigtail’s Story,” by G. A. ele; 
Birthday Tale,” by Mra. S. C. Hall; pape 
more, all of which will help to while — bon 
or two of the approaching long —, 
are at a loss for something to do. 
the authors are not ap te —_ 
besides those ——r, we find on 
Augustus Mayhew and Thomas 
contributors. ‘ It is amply illustrated. 
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By E. Horey. P 
and Co., London. 


A little work, written originally I 
the members of a private conv’ 
their request, now ™ public. 
essay deserves to be wider known 
pron to whom it was read; for though 
nothing which those who have studied i 
is remarks will be of service 
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GARDNERS 
LAMPS 


ARE THE BEST. 
THE PRIZE AWARDED TO THEM AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1851. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 
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453 & 63, STRAND; 
AND 4 & 5, DUNCANNON STREET; 
MANUFACTORY, JAMES STREET. 


_ ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 


















| ROYAL 
VICTORIA SHERRY 


82s. per dozen. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 


Opinion of the Press. 


“They have a splendid She which 
they designate the Royal Victoria Sherry, 
and the quality is so rich, full flavoured, 
and yet so delicate to the palate, that it 
will soon be found by the public not to. be 
unworthy of its royal name. A very praise- 
worthy system of the business of this Com- mz, 

} og to make no charge for either i Ur | 
| potties or packages.”—Vide Court Journal, . 
Feb. 19, 1859 
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No. 122, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT OR SHERRY, 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
THE FINEST EVER INTRODUCED INTO THIS COUNTRY. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT, 42s. per doz.—ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY, 52s. & 60s. 


applicatins Packages included, and free to any London Railway Station. Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. Price Lists sent tree on 
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24, ’. a 4-% OXF ORD STRE 


“FOR THE DISPLAY oF U ; 


sak eae ‘THE REGISTERED DE DESPATCH BOX, 
INKSTANDS, , pisin ond A highiy ornamented, Gs. to ee ee. rey gi 


MEDIEVAL MOUNTED ARTICLES FOR THE WRITING TABLE, + ‘SUITE. | 
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HAND-BAGS AND RETICULES, 
from 8s. 64. 


15,000 % PSnDINds, fom 2s. 6 oes 
Cn hn, a pu sn nd Ladies Companiond, 7s. 6d. 


Albums. Serap, and -.., Book Stapds, Slides, and Letter. Boxes. 
Traveling Weiting Cases for fadia. Key Boxes and Jewel Cases. 

Fal wy vary A Port Monnaies and Letter Cae. Waiting 
Glove Boxes, Reticules, & Bags. |. Cases of Scent 

Penknives and Seissors, good at 1s. | Chess and Back mod Béabds, 


Tlustrated Books sent Post Free. 





A VARIETY OF ELEGANT ARTICLES IN PEARL AND TORTO 














| PARKINS AND GOTTO, 24 & 25, — 








44MES 6. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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